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ERSONAL experience in Japan and Italy this past year and a 

study of books and articles on Germany and Russia have con- 
vinced me that these countries have carved out a job for their schools 
to do and, what is more, that the schools are doing it. We may not 
like the purposes of Japan, or Italy, or Germany, or Russia, but there 
is little doubt that the schools are effective agencies for accomplishing 
them. 

I am convinced that there is a job ahead for American public 
schools, and that we should be about it. For twenty-five years we have 
been tinkering with the machinery of education; we have been playing 
with the mysticism of philosophy and method, “formal steps,” 
“1.Q.’s,” “diagnosis and remedy,” “projects,” “activities,” “urges,” 
“felt needs,” “methods,” “units of work,” “subject matter,” and a 
host of other minutiae of educational philosophy and method. Has the 
time not come for those who actually are operating schools for children 
to select and try some of these ideas long enough to see if they work and 
if they do or do not bring about in children the outcomes to be desired ? 

I shall present under ten heads what I believe to be the larger tasks 
of the elementary school. I hasten to say that I am not presenting a 
formula or plan for general adoption. Education is too individualized 
and should be too localized for that. However, the staff of an ele- 
mentary school could and should, in my opinion, arrive at some joint 
decisions on the ten points stated or on ones of like value in terms of 
the school’s own conditions, children, and community. 
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A SOCIAL FAITH 


Each school should evolve for itself a social philosophy. I still hold 
that one of the purposes of education is to prepare boys and girls to 
go out into life. I am assuming that it is not too old-fashioned to be- 
lieve that one of the functions of a school is to so educate boys and 
girls that when they go out into a world of reality they will in some 
way make it a better world to live in. Should the staff of a school have 
a concept of what that better world might be? I think so. They cannot 
agree on the details of this new world, much less on the methods and 
means by which it is to be attained, but a group of intelligent teachers 
with some degree of social sensitivity can arrive at agreements as to 
what some of the characteristics of this better world should be and 
even some agreement as to how these characteristics might be at- 
tained under our democratic institutions and methods of attaining 
ends. Of late many statements of “social faith’’* have been made; a 
study and discussion of these is a necessary preliminary to a school’s 
evolution of a social philosophy. We should be about it! 


AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


As one visits schools he cannot help being impressed by the varying 
philosophies which he sees in action in different classrooms under the 
direction of different teachers in the same school. As a child comes 
under the influence of these varying philosophies how can he help being 
confused? What is good conduct with Miss A is bad conduct with 
Miss B. In one room he is “expected” just to “keep up” with the 
class; in another he is “encouraged” to do as well as his native ability 
will permit. Implicit obedience to commands is required here; in- 
creasing control of himself (with its occasional lapses) is the order 
there. One only has to read Wickman’s Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes* to realize how much the attitudes of teachers de- 
termine the behavior of children. Should this be so in an institution 
which should be unified? I think not. Not that all teachers should 
teach or think alike. That would be fatal. But in a school which works 

*Reisner, Edward H. “My Social Faith.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 35, 377-386, 
February, 1934; McCall, William A. “My Philosophy of Life and Education.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 35, pp. 560-572, April, 1934, and Vol. 36, pp. 303-316, January, 1935; 
Rugg, Harold. “The Educator in the Great Transition.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
37, pp. 50-59, November, 1935; Kandel, I. L. “Education and Social Disorder.” 


Teachers College Record, Vol. 34, pp. 359-367, February, 1933. 
* Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1932. 
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as a group, and which is intelligently informed in educational method, 
psychology, and the like, there should be a body of educational phi- 
losophy, educational method, educational psychology, and educational 
outcomes which the entire staff, by study and selection, can agree upon. 
When agreed upon it should be practiced in all classrooms. Respect 
for a child’s personality in grade four and utter disrespect for it in 
grade five will not produce a well-rounded, well-balanced, happy child. 
But, you may say, this interferes with the freedom to teach as one 
wishes. Perhaps; but that is unimportant when compared with the free- 
dom of a child to grow into a stable, independent personality in an edu- 
cational experience stretching over twelve years, not confined to one. 

This educational philosophy, no matter how meager, should be 
formulated in each individual school and should come from the con- 
sidered agreement of its staff. A principal should not presume to 
formulate it; it should come from no one person, however wise. But 
I am convinced that for the proper development of American chil- 
dren each American school is obligated to state and live its own educa- 
tional philosophy. 


AN ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


On the basis of a social philosophy, by means of an educational 
philosophy, we are educating children to live now and later in a par- 
ticular environment—the Democracy of America. Again, not all 
American democratic communities are alike, nor should they be. 
Standards, mores, beliefs, and even laws and regulations vary widely. 
And indeed those communities where even an approach to a demo- 
cratic ideal is found are rare. But there is, with all this variation, a 
basis of democratic ideals which was established by our forefathers 
and which is set forth clearly and unmistakably in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and its Amendments, and in our Bill 
of Rights. To be sure, we do not have all the independence which our 
forefathers “declared”; at times an aged Constitution seems unable 
to meet modern needs; amendments have been repealed, and too 
often the famous Bill does not right wrongs. But does that mean that 
they should be jettisoned ? Shall we let the failure to realize our ideals 
blind us to their possibilities? As one who has recently seen the an- 
tithesis of the democratic ideal operating in other parts of the world, 
I cannot subscribe to its replacement here. Could it be that the failure 
of the democratic ideal to operate as it might has some connection 
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with teaching in the school? Certainly the United States history and 
the civics taught me when in school was a far different thing from 
that which I saw operating around me as I grew in years. First of all, 
a true and exact description of American democracy is what we need 
to insure that our children will grow into good citizens of a demo- 
cratic state. Soft pedaling, whitewashing, hush! hush!, and lies will 
not secure the desired goal. 

And yet, of late years, one cannot help feeling that in some quar- 
ters the pendulum has swung too far the other way. There has been 
a tendency among those who seek a new and better social order to 
place too much emphasis upon the weaknesses of democracy. They 
have not given due credit to the many strengths of our present system. 
Faults, injustices, maladministration, crime, graft, suffering we have 
had and do have. We should not shut our own eyes or those of our 
children to them. But not yet do we have dictatorship, firing squads, 
purges, censorship, such as are rampant in Europe and Asia today. 
We still can vote our own money for parks and pleasure grounds; we 
still can express our will secretly at the polls; we still have the power 
to drive out a corrupt organization’s control from our greatest city; 
we still can, of our own accord, provide education for our children. 
Every American schoolteacher should believe in the ideals of democ- 
racy. Every school should describe them, analyze them, and teach 
how they may be attained. 

In his book, The Long Road,? Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, says: 

Real democracy is not equal sharing of power and opportunity: it is equal com- 
mitment to the common good, it is a program of sharing opportunity and re- 


sponsibility to the full extent to which the capacity exists to make good use of 
them. 


Possibly the social organization which comes nearest to realizing this 
democratic ideal is a good American elementary school classroom. 
All American school classrooms should be good ones. 


COMMON EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


To realize or approach the ideals of democracy, a generation 
must possess some things in common; and these common possessions 


must be planned for! I am fully aware that certain schools of educa- 


*Morgan, Arthur E. The Long Road, p. 66. National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, 1936. 
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tional thought decry any common curriculum for all children, and 
under a philosophy of meeting the “felt needs” of a child at the mo- 
ment strongly oppose any “planning in advance.” “Natural growth”’ 
is their prescription. They rebel against a “‘frozen’’ curriculum. They 
object to the pride which the Ministers of Education in some foreign 
countries take in the fact that on a central chart they can tell exactly 
what all the children in their countries are doing at 10:00 a.m. on 
January 20, 1938. So do I. But I believe that children grow from 
something into something else; that “something else” is to a large 
measure dependent upon the “something” that came before. 

There are knowledges, skills, habits, and attitudes which should be 
the common possession of children. Some of this core of content, to 
be sure, is a desirable common possession only of children in a certain 
community, locality, or section. All children should have some com- 
mon possessions. Two times two is four; the Capital of the United 
States is Washington; you should sleep with your windows open; 
cruelty to animals is wrong—surely these possessions have a common 
value for all. 

And, furthermore, if we are to produce this well-rounded child 
which is desired, we must “plan” for these common possessions ‘‘in 
advance.” A child cannot have an experience in multiplying twelve by 
twelve unless he has previously had an experience in adding two and 
two. To divide one hundred and twenty-five by five, one must be 
possessed of the knowledge of how to subtract. It is the responsibility 
of an elementary school staff to determine what arithmetic experiences 
a child should have over a period of six years and even as a group to 
determine each teacher’s responsibility for certain of these number 
experiences. If the first, second, or third grade teacher takes no re- 
sponsibility or even does not put on, when necessary, a certain pressure 
relative to a child’s power to read in those grades, there is little that 
the sixth grade teacher can do about his reading when he comes to her. 

The important thing is that the teachers as a group shall select 
knowledges, skills, etc., which are useful to the child now, and which 


we know will be of use tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow! 


Much that was useless in education has been weeded from the cur- 
ricula of our schools. No doubt much more should be eliminated. In a 
world of charts and graphs, in a world of interest tables and com- 
puting machines, in a world of automatic calculators, the use made of 
number has changed. Eleven gallons of gasoline at 16 8/10 cents a 
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gallon: we know where the gasoline attendant finds the answer; and 
what is more, we know it will be correct. Five and one-half per cent 
interest on your $480.00 note for six months and twenty-seven days: 
there will be no error in the answer which the bank clerk gets from 
his printed table. 

I have used number as an illustration, but in all areas of knowledge, 
skill, habit, and attitude by which men live, there are useful posses- 
sions which should be common. It is the job of a good school to de- 
termine what these are, and when and how they should be taught. 


WHAT METHOD IS BEST ? 


The important thing for us to realize in method is that there is no 
one best method for teaching anything to all children, at all times. 
The best method is the one which causes the child to learn most easily 
and efficiently. Indeed a child will learn best by one method one day 
and by another method a different day. A method is the way a teacher 
teaches a child to learn. There are four elements in the process— 
the child, the teacher, the environment, and what is to be learned. 
All four are variable. McGaughy, in the chapter on “The Curricu- 
lum” in his recent book, An Evaluation of the Elementary School,‘ 
defends, if I interpret him correctly, the ‘“‘activity program” method 
of teaching (although he states definitely that it is not a method, but 
rather a “plan of education in itself’’), as over against the “tradi- 
tional compartmentalized curriculum,” the “unit of work” curriculum, 
and the “core curriculum.”’ He intimates that a true philosophy of 
education cannot be translated into classroom practice by the three 
last-mentioned types of curriculum. I must disagree with him. First of 
all, I cannot understand his distinction between “method” and “plan.” 
I find in Webster’s New International Dictionary this definition: 
“Plan: method or scheme of action; a way proposed to carry out a 
design; project.” But much more important than definition, from long 
experience in actual contact with children, teachers, and the learning 
process, I am convinced that a true philosophy of education and 
“current theories concerning child growth” can be put into practice 
by some teachers, at some times, under some conditions, as efficiently 
and easily by any of the four methods. I have seen so-called “sub- 
ject matter” teachers realize at times the so-called desirable outcomes 


“McGaughy, J. R. An Evaluation of the Elementary School. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, New York, 1937. 
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of education as abundantly as so-called “activity program” teachers. 
Likewise, there is nothing wrong in unit of work or core curriculum 
teaching. 

At the beginning of this article I stated that I believe there is no 
) formula for teaching children. I would reiterate that statement in this 
consideration of method. The job for the teacher of the elementary 
school is to familiarize herself with the various ways, methods, tech- 
niques of teaching children to learn. With a knowledge, then, of the 
conditions which surround the learning experience at the time, and 
with a true understanding of the psychology of her children, under 
classroom conditions which confront her, using whatever art and skill 
as a teacher she possesses, she should adopt the method or plan or 
procedure which she thinks will secure the best results. 

That is an old, old belief. Samuel R. Hall, the first normal school 
principal on the American continent, wrote in 1830, “A capacity to 
understand and discriminate character is highly important to him who 
engages in school-keeping. The dispositions of children are so various, 
the treatment and government of parents so dissimilar, the most di- 
versified modes of governing and teaching need to be employed. The 
instructor who is not able to discriminate, but considers all alike and 
treats all alike, does injury to many.’® Indeed much of the ‘“‘new edu- 
cation” is old. One interested can find in the book by this educator of 
an earlier day the modern theory of interest in education; education 
as preparation for service to the common good; the theory of evalu- 
ating a child’s achievement in relation to his capacity; the utilization 
of the community environment; the procedure from the known near 
at hand to the unknown far away; vocational guidance; and the mod- 
ern theory of discipline as self-control. 


A DEMOCRATIC SELF-CONTROL 


Samuel Hall, in 1830, also said, “Right and wrong may be ex- 
hibited to the child of very few years, and he may be required to 
decide® which he will pursue. This appeal will usually exert a far better 
influence upon him in leading him to duty than any that can be effected 
by the infliction of stripes.”? More than a hundred years later a New 
York newspaper columnist wrote: “Force can keep a boy from being 
bad, but being good must be his own idea.” 


*Hall, Samuel R. Lectures on School-keeping. Richardson, Lord & Holbrook, Boston, 
1830. ‘The italics are mine. Hall, of. cit. 
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The earlier and oftener that this idea comes to him the sooner will 
he attain that essential of a good citizen in a democracy—self-control. 
As a nation, we have not been very successful in imposing controls on 
our citizens. Indeed, externally imposed controls caused our fore- 
fathers to found a nation for themselves; prohibition in modern days 
was repealed. Verboten is a word not relished by Americans. Still 
there must be controls wherever men live together in groups. Dr. 
George S. Counts has pointed out how the controls which operated in 
bygone days when men lived in small groups ceased to operate as the 
groups grew larger and larger. It is not enough for the school and 
the home to impose controls (discipline). To be sure, they must at 
times, for the welfare of the group and the safety of its members. 
When six-year-old Johnny starts for Billy with an upraised club the 
teacher has to do something about it. Johnny’s “personality” cannot 
be allowed “free expression” in just that manner. Control must be 
imposed. But beyond that the teacher has a much greater obligation 
to Johnny. The only way to make a boy good permanently, so far as 
I have been able to discover, is to have him be good and like it. The 
school or the home, therefore, which day by day, week by week, month 
by month, sets up situations such that doing the right thing gives to a 
child satisfaction is building into that child character and with it self- 
control. Dr. Morgan in The Long Road (which should be a required 
text for every teacher) says: ““The greatest of all social aims is that 
of developing the qualities of character and intelligence which will 
lead each person of his own volition to try to play that part which is 
best for society as a whole. Enlightened character is a universal 
solvent for social evils.* Being good is not a conversion—it is a growth, 
a process. In a governmental organization where the citizens them- 
selves make the rules governing their living together, that is, in a 
democracy, self-control—character—is an absolute essential. America 
will be no better than its citizens. The elementary school holds the key 
position in this matter. It is too late when the child is grown up. 


A PURPOSE IN LIFE 


Every good aim, every good life, is secured through purpose. It is 
not enough that we respect personality; it is not enough that we make 
it possible for personalities to engage in objective, creative thought. 
We must give our children—or, better still, he/p our children to get 


* Morgan, of. cit., p. 74. 
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for themselves—a purpose in life, a worthy purpose, a reason for 
being. To live for one’s self alone is not enough. To discover and de- 
velop one’s attributes and abilities to the fullest is part of it; but for 
what purpose ? Civilization has been changed in its course by purpose. 

Abraham Lincoln, Florence Nightingale, Orville Wright, Louis 
Pasteur, Count Marconi, Horace Mann, all were driven by fierce, con- 
suming purposes; but so are the unscrupulous industrialist, the cruel 
kidnaper, the crooked gambler, driven by purposes as fierce and as 
consuming. Should we not teach our children, then, that the highest 
purpose for an individual in a democracy is to discover and develop 
himself; and by commitment to the common good through intelligent 
thinking and worthy action find his greatest satisfaction in the contri- 
bution which he can make to the common welfare? 

I hear the materialist, the cynic, the scoffer sneer, “‘Idealism—You 
can’t change human nature!’’ But they are wrong. You can change 
human nature. If there is one law of life that is absolute, it is the 
law of change. Our prisons are full of human natures that have been 
changed. Our slums, poverty, injustices, lack of opportunity, changed 
them. If we would try as hard and spend as much in thought and 
money to make men good and happy as we spend to make them bad 
and miserable, we would find not only changed human nature, but a 
changed world. Those who work with children know that the mate- 
rialist, the cynic, the scoffer is wrong. 

In his remarkable book, Faith in an Age of Fact, Dr. Reisner gives 
a blueprint for a new and better way of life: 


As for the internal reconstruction of community living, what meaning the new 
ethical evaluations and attitudes carry! 


To respect and foster every citizen without reference to race, color, or religious 
belief ; 

To apply twentieth century science to create the material resources of the good 
life ; 

To distribute those resources in generous and constructive ways; 

To expand and improve the means of education so that individuals may learn 
and practice the principle of social-minded conduct, and so that the gifts and 
abilities of each may be developed and placed at the service of an appreciative 
society ; 

To provide the means of wholesome recreation for all; 

To make of every home a creative environment where children, loved and 
wanted, may be guided wisely and sympathetically to sound maturity,— 
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there is the greatest challenge to men of good will that has ever been issued in 
the history of the world.® 


To interpret that blueprint into concepts suitable for children, to live 
as much of it as possible in the classroom is surely a good-sized job 
for the elementary school. 


TEACHER “TRAINING” IN SERVICE 


Unfortunately most American teachers were trained, not educated. 
And still more unfortunately these teachers were trained under a dif- 
ferent educational philosophy and psychology from that of today. 

Not the least important task of a staff of teachers is to teach itself. 
How can teachers teach children this world we live in when the 
teachers themselves are so woefully ignorant of it? In the New York 
Evening Post of December 9, 1937, an editorial, entitled “An Exam 
That Teacher Flunked,” reads as follows: 


We don’t often interfere with the intricacies of the new pedagogy. Modern 
teachers have too many learned periodicals devoted to their mystery, too gaudy a 
terminology for us to venture lightly to battle with them. Generally we let them 
go their way, babbling of the “seven cardinal aims of education,” and we don’t 
interfere with them. 

But the study of teacher-knowledge-of-current-events just concluded by Pro- 
fessor George Hartmann of Columbia raises a challenge we can’t ignore. In a 
poll of 10,000 teachers Dr. Hartmann discovered that one out of ten thought 
Representatives in Congress served six-year terms; that 38 per cent believed the 
A.F. of L. to be an advocate of industrial unionism; that many reported the 
Nation and New Republic to be “organs of big business.” 

Well! It seems to us something ought to be done about it. We'd like to suggest 
that in the shining list of new elective courses which now adorn high-school rosters 
possibly some room ought to be found for a simple little course that wouldn’t take 
much preparation and wouldn’t cost much money. We’d like to see a course in 
which one hour a day was devoted to newspaper reading aloud. 

For the sake of modesty we recommend that the papers of our competitors 
would be virtually as good as our own. We don’t care about that. But it seems 
to us the average student—and teacher !—doesn’t retain anything nearly as im- 
portant from the course in elementary algebra as would be a firm grasp on the 
fact that Representatives serve only two years. Positively. 


But it is not only in the field of current events that we teachers need 
to continue to educate ourselves; how lacking we are in a knowledge 
and appreciation of art, music, literature! How little we know how to 


*Reisner, Edward H. Faith in an Age of Fact, pp. 115 f. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York, 1937. 
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play and live fully! How much we need to study the new views and 
findings in our own field without swallowing them whole! We need 
travel and contact with those in walks of life and professions other 
than our own. I know of no greater need in a school than that its 
teachers individually and as a group shall continue to educate them- 
selves. Summer schools offer one opportunity, but a school program 
of teachers’ meetings of the right kind, group discussions, curriculum 
research and construction, parents’ meetings, a professional library, 
and the like, afford opportunities for intimate, intensive, realistic edu- 
cation in service which the summer session cannot provide. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL 


I have placed the community first in my heading. That is as it should 
be. The school is an outgrowth of and agency for the community. 

An American democratic community is quick enough to criticize and 
attack a school program which displeases it. I have often wondered 
why the community has not been brought more often by educators into 
the formulating of a school’s program. 

Perhaps it goes back to the history of teaching. We have retained 
some of the characteristics and habits of those early educational ances- 
tors of ours even down to today. The colonial schoolmaster stood 
behind his educational pulpit and handed down prescriptions to his 
scholars; the modern “educationist’” has surrounded himself with 
symbols, formulae, and a vocabulary that is peculiar to his craft. 

Education, analyzed and simplified, is neither a mysterious nor a 
dificult process. We have gotten far beyond the time when it con- 
sisted of the three R’s. The world, with all its activities, has pushed 
itself into the classroom. I once remember hearing Angelo Patri tell 
what he would do if he were a teacher of a rural school. The best 
housewife cook in his community would be his home economics 
teacher. The garage mechanic would be his teacher of physics; he 
would draw on the nearest pharmacist for his store of chemistry; the 
best potato growers, dairy farmers, pig raisers would handle agri- 
culture ; the town handyman, shiftless but rich in first-hand knowledge 
of the woods and the streams, would give of his nature lore to the 
children. It sounded to me like a sensible scheme and a good school. 
Why should not artists and engineers and homemakers in all walks of 
life be recruited to work with teachers and administrators in the 
building of a realistic program of education? When America went 
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into the Great War, it marshalled its every human asset. Surely it is 
as important to do the same for the education of its 30,000,000 school 
children. A wide movement has been growing to utilize the community 
for teaching purposes. Thus far it has expressed itself in taking 
children out into the community to contact at first hand its institu- 
tions and some of those who operate them. This is excellent and de- 
serves strong support. But I am suggesting that the elementary school 
discover the way to utilize, in some degree, the personnel, the brains, 
the skill, the genius of those who make the wheels of the world go 
round. There can be little doubt that such a relationship would result 
in better and much more realistic education for our children. 


COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


Parents love their children better than anything else in the world. 
Nothing is more important to them than the welfare of their children. 
Why is it, then, that such facts as these are true? 


Of our 1930 income we in America spent out of each one hundred dollars $15.15 
for the purchase, upkeep, and operation of passenger automobiles, and $3.35 for 
all organized public education. In 1928, two and one-half times as much for 
candy, chewing gum, tobacco, and like luxuries as for all education. 


Is it that our citizens think education as carried on in school is really 
not of much value, or do we place material things ahead of human 
values? I am convinced that neither is the case. Crowded by the pres- 
sure of everyday life the man in the street does not take time to think 
much of the school to which his child goes, neither does he concern 
himself about the qualifications of the teacher who teaches him, unless 
something goes wrong. Under the pressure of demagogic and self- 
seeking politicians and high-powered propaganda he is easily led to 
believe that the school budget is too large and should be cut. In the 
long run the schools of a community will be what the citizens of that 
community want them to be, no better nor worse. One of the greatest 
jobs of American teachers is to make the citizens of American com- 
munities want better schools for their children. We shall have to put 
aside, for this purpose, our mystical philosophy, our vague phrases, 
our pedagogic patter, and, after analyzing education under the head- 
ings I have been discussing, describe it to the citizens, simply, vividly, 
and in understandable terms. When they understand what good edu- 
‘cation is and how necessary it is in a democracy, if that democracy 
is to continue, I have faith to believe that they will support it. 


Is it Desirable to Organize Special Classes 
for Gifted Students P 


By EUGENE YOUNGERT 


ASSISTANT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


In THE Recorp for May, 1937, I made an argument for the training of educators 
in the use of the results of research. Such training is being given in Education 
335-0M. Last spring the members of this advanced class, all experienced in school 
work, undertook to find what contributions research has made to the practical prob- 
lems of educating gifted youth. They prepared papers on the following topics: 
1. Desirability of special classes for gifted students. 2. Identifying the gifted students. 
3. Characteristics of the gifted. 4. The objectives that should be especially sought for 
the gifted. 5. Adapting the curriculum for the gifted. 6. Guidance for the one 

7. Methods of teaching especially effective with the gifted. 
The accompanying article by Mr. Youngert is published not merely as an avers 
tion of the type of work done by the class, but also because of its general interest. 
—Tuomas H. Bricos, Professor of Education, Teachers College. 


HE situation of a practical secondary school administrator is 

quite different from that of the more or less secluded research 
worker who reports his findings and then seeks other fields into 
which to probe. The administrator faces the job of actually doing 
something with and to boys and girls in his school, and his responsi- 
bility to the community that employs him is personal and pressing. 
It is his duty to become as familiar as possible with research studies 
in activities in which he may engage, to evaluate such research, and 
then to proceed in whatever directions are indicated not only by re- 
search findings but also by his and his faculty's philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

Let us consider such an administrator wrestling with the problem 
of how best to organize his school for effective education both of 
gifted children and of others along the vast range of abilities pre- 
sented by the increased secondary school enrollments. He recognizes 
the fact of individual differences, and sees his pupils as brilliant to 
dull; abstract thinkers to concrete thinkers; highly emotional to phleg- 
matic; strong willed to weak willed. He seeks advice with respect to 
the kind of class situation to develop: Shall he allow chance to lump 
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all kinds of abilities in a given class, or shall he try to segregate abili- 
ties? He wants to do justice to all, and although he has sensed the 
probable truth of Briggs’s statement, “Our bright students frequently 
are our most retarded students,” he insists that he must not set up a 
situation favorable to the bright at the expense of the legitimate needs 
of the dull. At the same time, experience tells him that schools seem 
usually to favor the dull and the average at the expense of the legiti- 
mate needs of the bright; and his judgment tells him that inadequate 
education of his most intelligent students must represent serious and 
unjustifiable waste to his community. 

As is true of most men who are forced to put theories into practice, 
this administrator is not given to splitting hairs in his thinking. He 
knows that one of his tasks is the subdivision of his school into groups 
of some kind, for he can neither offer individual instruction to each 
student nor teach all in one group. He may therefore offer different 
curricula, as academic, commercial, industrial; and, beyond that, he 
divides, say, English, into ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade 
classes, often subdividing each grade into half grades. But when he 
has done all that, he still faces such differences as those in the report 
of distribution of intelligence quotients of pupils in three curricula of 
a New York six-year high school,’ given in Table I. So, having or- 
ganized his school by curricula and by grades, but being aware of the 
wide range of differences yet remaining within the divisions thus ar- 
ranged, there is small wonder that the administrator considers the 
possibility of more helpful refinement of groups. Direction is given his 
thoughts by Turney’s declaration, “The aim of ability grouping is to 
bring together pupils who will be able to work together and progress 
together under conditions permitting the fullest possible development 
of the individuals involved.”* He decides to survey the literature 
of grouping, especially that which is experimental, to see what light it 
can shed upon his problem. The subject is not new to him. He is fa- 
miliar with such a discussion of the inevitability of grouping of some 
sort as that of Symonds,® and he has read also such articles as that in 


1Coxe, Warren W. Levels and Ranges of Ability in New York State High Schools. 
Bulletin of the University of the State of New York, Number roor, pp. 34-35. Albany, 
August, 1932. 

*Turney, A. H. “The Status of Ability Grouping.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 17, pp. 21-42, January, 1931. 

*Symonds, P.M. Measurement in Secondary Education, Chap. XXIII. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1927. 
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TABLE I 


DisTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF PuPILs IN THREE CURRICULA 
oF A Stx-YeEAR HicH ScHooi 


Academic Commercial Industrial 


Intelligence Quotient Course Course Course All 
3 3 
I 5 13 19 
3 10 31 44 
II 25 37 73 
17 56 54 127 
36 79 58 173 
57 76 58 
66 71 47 184 
74 50 20 144 
47 28 12 87 
31 18 9 58 
ee 33 7 3 43 
16 6 22 
ee 10 2 I 13 
3 2 5 
111.1 102.86 97.9 104.2 
Percentage in Low Quarter .. 9.4 25.5 43.2 
Percentage in Middle Half ... 43.6 52.4 45.2 
Percentage in High Quarter .. 47.0 22.1 11.6 


which McGaughy argues the utter impossibility of achieving grouping 
that can be called homogeneous.* 

However, our administrator has known few occasions in which ideal 
conditions have prevailed, and he is not dismayed to learn that com- 
plete homogeneity cannot be had. Rather, he finds himself appealed to 
by the reductio ad absurdum technique by which Billett, in The Thirty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


“McGaughy, J. R. “Homogeneous Grouping.” Childhood Education, Vol. 6, pp. 291- 
296, March, 1930. 
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seeks to invest the issue of homogeneity versus heterogeneity with the 
matter-of-factness of common sense: 


. . . So far as the writer can see, the administrator faces one simple, funda- 
mental, and inevitable question whenever he would organize any group in any 
educative situation provided by the school. Shall the group be homogeneous or 
heterogeneous? Those two words are the prongs of the dilemma. Hence the 
administrator should decide at once the extent to which these words have mean- 
ing when applied to the real groups with which he must work. . . . The New 
International Dictionary states that a group is homogeneous if the individuals 
comprising it are “of the same kind or nature”; and it is heterogeneous if the 
members of the group “differ in kind, have unlike qualities, or possess different 
characteristics.” Reflection on these meanings is disconcerting, for it reveals to 
the administrator that the only sense in which a group of pupils can be homo- 
geneous is the sense in which any and hence all groups of pupils are homogeneous; 
that is, in the sense that the group consists of homines sapientes. . . . He can be 
pardoned, therefore, if he decides that the term homogeneity should be replaced 
by the expression reduced heterogeneity, which, after all, is the only sense in which 
homogeneity can be meaningful in a practical discussion of grouping. In other 
words, trying to secure homogeneity of traits, qualities, or characteristics in any 
given group; pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp; and reaching for the moon are obvi- 
ously all in the same category. Moreover, since every group is more or less hetero- 
geneous, the administrator will find it necessary to reserve the term heterogeneous 
to describe a group that is a chance or random sampling of the total group from 
which it is derived, and that therefore exhibits approximately all the ranges and 
diversities of traits, qualities, and characteristics exhibited by the total group. 
Finally, since each pupil is such a bewildering complexity of traits, qualities, or 
characteristics, if one wishes to be coherent, he should speak of but one trait, 
quality, or characteristic at a time, in referring to the degree of heterogeneity or 
reduced heterogeneity of a group.® 


Furthermore, the administrator finds himself agreeing with this 
restatement of the issue by Billett: “. . . Much of the mystery super- 
induced around the whole question of grouping for effective child de- 
velopment simmers down to this: What can and should be done about 
reducing the heterogeneity of the groups interacting in the educative 
situations that collectively constitute the school ?’’® 

Fortunately, our administrator has at hand The Thirty-fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I of 
which deals entirely with the title, “The Grouping of Pupils.” He first 
turns to section two, which is largely a presentation of philosophic 
considerations involved in pupil grouping. However, he finds his prob- 


5 Billett, Roy O. “The Administration of Grouping in Secondary Schools.” The Thirty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 219-220, 1936. 
Ibid., p. 221. 
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lem but little clarified by Coxe’s introduction to the subsequent articles 
by R. Bruce Raup, F. Stuart Chapin and Margaret I. Conway, A. H. 
Turney, and H. B. Alberty and O. G. Brim. Coxe writes as follows: 


In Professor Turney’s chapter . . . , there is definite recognition of a number 
of kinds of grouping, of which ability grouping is but one kind. These should be 
read in the light of Professor Chapin’s and Miss Conway’s statement that in our 
social structure membership in groups is fluid, and of Professor Raup’s statement 
that uniformities in human relations are not important enough to justify any one 
type of grouping. 

Two of the contributors have presented interpretations of the organismic theory. 
Note that according to one interpretation, ability grouping is found to be unten- 
able; according to the other it is found highly desirable. 

The degree of importance assigned to subject matter mastery seems to deter- 
mine the point of view held with regard to ability grouping. . . . 

The fear is expressed that the rigidities found inherent in the present graded 
system will be continued into a system of ability grouping, and this will mean 
the continued submergence of the individual. Note that two contrary opinions 
are expressed with regard to this situation—one that ability grouping will lead 
to less recognition of individual differences, the other that ability grouping will 
throw individual differences into sharper relief, and, hence, induce greater atten- 
tion to them.” 


Other differences of opinion appear in the articles quoted by Coxe, 
but these will illustrate the degree to which Mr. Administrator begins 
to feel the futility of relying upon authority to solve his problem 
for him. 

The next step undertaken in the study of whether to group is the 
survey of whatever actual experimental literature exists, and here the 
administrator’s job is happily facilitated by several analyses of the 
field. Among them are the following: 


Miller, W. S. and Otto, Henry J. “Analysis of Experimental Studies in 
Homogeneous Grouping.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 21, pp. 95-102, 
February, 1930. 

Rankin, Paul T. “Pupil Classification and Grouping.” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 1, pp. 200-244, June, 1931. 

Turney, A. H. “The Status of Ability Grouping.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, Vol. 17, pp. 21-42, January, 1931, and Vol. 17, pp. 110- 
127, February, 1931. 

Billett, Roy O. The Administration and Supervision of Homogeneous Group- 
ing. Ohio State University Studies, Contributions in School Administration, 
Number 4, 1932. 


"Coxe, Warren. Prefatory Note. The Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 40-42, 1936. 
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Breidenstine, A. G. “The Educational Achievement of Pupils in Differen- 
tiated and Undifferentiated Groups.” The Journal of Experimental Education, 
Vol. 5, pp. 91-135, September, 1936. 


The fact that in experimental studies of subject matter achievement 
in differentiated classes the administrator can find evidence to support 
almost any point of view that he wishes to substantiate is not as amaz- 
ing as it appears at first glance. Reasons for this situation abound at 
every hand. First among them, and evident throughout the reports, 
is inability in actual teaching situations to keep controls operative over 
long periods of time. Secondly, individual experimenters are seldom 
able to work long enough with groups large enough to establish sig- 
nificant results. Thirdly, bases upon which grouping is effected and 
results measured vary widely in the studies. Fourthly, the tendency in 
most studies is to rely upon mere segregation to effect changes rather 
than to attempt to adjust methods and materials to the established 
levels of ability. 

In several experiments dealing with the teaching of bright students 
in segregated groups, the following results are reported: 

Gray and Hollingworth,* reporting on an experiment in which gifted 
pupils (1.Q., 130 plus) in segregated elementary classes were paired 
with equally gifted pupils in regular classes, answer No to the follow- 
ing question: ‘‘Will pupils attending regular classes of the elementary 
school show lower accomplishment quotients in subjects measurable 
by the Stanford Achievement Test, as compared with segregated 
groups?” These authors conclude that the advantage of homogeneous 
grouping lies not so much in the expectation of greater achievement in 
tool subjects as in the enrichment of scholastic experience with addi- 
tional intellectual opportunities.® 

Van Wagenen, working with seventh grade children whose intelli- 
gence quotients ranged from 120 to 154, reached almost the same 
conclusions as Gray and Hollingworth. He adds: “The fact that the 
Alpha class [segregated] made no greater progress may well be due 
to the fact that it was given more varied work to do, rather than more 
difficult problems to solve and more complex ideas to grasp.’”® Jones 
and McCall, however, with segregated and mixed groups of children 


* Gray, H. A. and Hollingworth, LetaS. “The Achievement of Gifted Children Enrolled 
and Not Enrolled in Special Opportunity Classes.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
24, pp. 255-261, November, 1931. 

° Van Wagenen, M. J. “Effect of Homogeneous Grouping upon the Quality of Work of 


Superior Children.” Journal of Educational Method, Vol. 6, pp. 240-247, February, 1927. . 
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with intelligence quotients clustering at 124, reported: “In two years, 
the segregated group gained 7.14 months in educational age over the 
non-segregated pupils, in the subjects measured.”?° Worlton reported 
that the average performance on four standard tests of achievement 
showed that bright pupils do appreciably better when grouped on the 
basis of intelligence.’ Dvorak and Rae, relative to a study of superior 
children in segregated and unsegregated first grade classes chosen on 
the basis of mental ability, state that where methods and materials 
are not adapted to the ability of the pupils, no greater results are 
achieved because of homogeneous grouping. But they add that 
“Where methods and materials of instruction are adapted to the 
ability of the pupils as is possible in a segregated group, greater 
achievement is the result.’’!” 

The “Major Work Program” in Cleveland schools is a challenging 
experiment in the education of bright students. The children are chosen 
on the basis of high intellectual attainment and are placed under 
teachers who are allowed much freedom in the conduct of the class. 
The nature of the work, as illustrated in the English course, is re- 
ported by Catlett.’* The class has the same teacher for six semesters, 
with permission to develop, expand, and enrich the work without re- 
gard to time divisions. That means that the teacher may adjust meth- 
ods and materials to suit the needs of the situation, with certain mini- 
mum tasks set down to be covered. Catlett cites the Ohio state-wide 
medians and Thomas Jefferson Junior High School Major Work class 
medians in the Cleveland English Composition Grammar Test as 
shown in Table II. As additional evidence of the success of this 
procedure, Catlett reports that against the 9.47 established median 
of graduate students in English in the Abbott-Trabue Test of Ap- 
preciation of Poetry, the Major Work classes in Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School scored 9.3. Because of the absence of controls, it 
may be insisted that this program proves only that bright students can 


* Jones, V. A. and McCall, William A. “Application of Two Techniques in Evaluating 
Some Policies of Dealing with Bright Children.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 27, pp. 
825-835, May, 1926. 

*Worlton, J.T. “The Effect of Homogeneous Classification on the Scholastic Achieve- 
ment of Bright Pupils.” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 28, pp. 336-345, January, 1928. 

* Dvorak, August and Rae, J. J. “A Comparison of the Achievements of Superior Chil- 
dren in Segregated and Unsegregated First Grade Classes.” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 29, pp. 380-386, January, 1929. 

* Catlett, Emily. “Enrichment of the English Course for Bright Children” (Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio). Secondary Education, Vol. 4, pp. 39-41, 
January, 1935. 
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do exceptionally well in their school work, but it does seem to be an 
instance of the success of adjustment of methods and materials to the 
needs of bright students in special classes. At least, the practical ad- 
ministrator will note this experiment as something with which to be- 

come more familiar. | 


TABLE Il 


Onto State-Wipe Mepians anp Major Work 
Crass MEDIANS 
; 


Ohio State-Wide Major Work 


| 
} 
Grade Medians Class Medians 
56.3 94.0 ( 


Thus, so far as studies of bright children are concerned, the ad- 
ministrator learns that homogeneous grouping may or may not be of 
definite value, with evidence tending to show that adjustment of mate- 
rials and methods to the abilities grouped will produce positive results. 
Going on now to general experiments, several studies reach the con- 
clusion that achievement differences of segregated and unsegregated 
groups are so slight as to be insignificant. 

Cook, ina study of classes in English, geometry, and ancient history, 
segregated on the basis of the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
and teachers’ grades, makes the general concluding statement that 
“Grouping of high school pupils according to ability cannot be said to 
secure better results than random grouping insofar as scores in achieve- 
ment in these subjects are concerned.”** 

Bonar, with first grade groups selected on the basis of the Detroit 
First Grade Intelligence Test, plus teacher judgment, says that results 
showed no advantage to either segregated or mixed classes; but he 
commented that in both groups, ‘“The same motivation, materials, and | 

| encouragement” were used by the teachers.’® ) 

Purdom, working with algebra and English students grouped by 


“Cook, R. R. “A Study of Results of Homogeneous Grouping of Abilities in High 
School Subjects.” Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part I, pp. 302-312, 1924. 

* Bonar, H. S. “Ability Grouping in the First Grade.” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 29, pp. 703-706, May, 1929. 
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age, sex, and intelligence scores, claims “‘very little difference between 
experimental and control groups in gains on standardized tests. . . . 
There was no significant difference in the number of failures, nor any 
evidence that pupils in homogeneous sections covered more ground or 
worked any harder.””?® 

Breidenstine, reporting a recent experiment with children from the 
second through the ninth grade, declares that any difference resulting 
from segregating or mixing was not significant enough materially to 
improve educational achievement. He adds that such results may have 
been caused by lack of adaptation of materials and methods.’ On the 
other hand, Baird’s study, reported in Billett’s analysis (previously 
referred to), and dealing with 650 students in grades four through 
eight, arranged on the basis of educational age into five experimental 
and five control classes in reading and in arithmetic, found that in four 
out of five cases in each subject, the control groups surpassed the ex- 
perimental in achievement, indicating that grouping on the basis of 
educational age was unsuccessful under the conditions of the ex- 
periment. 

Other studies report beneficial results achieved through grouping, 
although they disagree as to the ability levels benefited. Billett, group- 
ing three successive classes in freshman English on the basis of the 
intelligence quotient, indicates results decidedly good for the lower 
level, good for the average level, but showing that bright students did 
best in mixed sections. Breidenstine, previously referred to as reporting 
insignificant differences, does state that bright students do somewhat 
better work in mixed sections.’* Rankin also found that homogeneous 
grouping helped the low and average levels, and that bright students 
did better in mixed classes.’® On the other hand, Moyer, with algebra 
and Latin groups segregated on the basis of intelligence tests, states 
that superior and average students appear to do somewhat better in 
segregated groups than in mixed, and that to the inferior segregation 

*Purdom, T. L. The Value of Homogeneous Grouping. Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore, 1929. 

*Breidenstine, A. G. “Educational Achievement of Pupils in Differentiated and Un- 
differentiated Groups.” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 5, pp. 91 f., September, 
 e bittent, Roy O. “A Controlled Experiment to Determine the Advantages of Homo- _ 
geneous Grouping.” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, Vol. VII, 
1928: April 4, pp. 133-140; April 18, pp. 165-172; May 2, pp. 190-196. 


*Rankin, Paul T. “Pupil Classification and Grouping.” Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. 1, pp. 200-244, June, 1931. 
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makes no difference in achievement.” However, in a quite carefully 
controlled Philadelphia experiment involving schools that had prac- 
ticed grouping for several years, Barthelmess and Boyer reported that 
pupils in grouped classes made consistent gains over pupils of the same 
levels in mixed classes." In the twelve studies discussed in Turney’s 
analysis under the criterion of comparative achievement, only two at- 
tempt to show results of adjusting materials and methods to grouped 
abilities. In the other ten studies, tabulation of specific items of gain, 
loss, or inconclusive results reveals fifteen items of gain and fourteen 
of loss and inconclusive results! 

At this state of his survey, our bewildered administrator asks about 
other aspects of the problem of grouping than that of subject matter 
achievement. For instance: 1. What criteria should one use to deter- 
mine the organization of groups? 2. Does grouping motivate pupils? 
3. How does it affect failures and elimination? 4. How does it affect 
pupil attitude? 5. What of the argument that it is undemocratic? 
6. Does it complicate or facilitate the teaching situation? 7. What evi- 
dence is there that certain materials and methods are effective for 
different ability levels? In answer to these questions he will find little 
more than opinion—and perhaps that is all that he can hope to find. 
However, he does hope that research will direct itself to these ques- 
tions and effectively seek their answers. 

Many subjective statements can be found holding that homogeneous 
grouping motivates pupil work and reduces failure and elimination; 
one study by Torgerson reports that after homogeneous grouping of 
pupils, failures among 2,500 pupils in grades one through six were 
reduced from 12.2 per cent to 7 per cent, and among 686 pupils in 
grades seven through nine, from 16 per cent to 13 per cent.” But there 
is too little evidence other than subjective opinion to be conclusive. 

There are several questionnaires like that submitted by Richardson 
to the first-year students of Deerfield-Shields Township High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois,”* seeking to learn the effect of grouping upon 

Moyer, E.L. “A Study of the Effects of Classification by Intelligence Tests.” Twenty- 


third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 313-322, 
1924. 

™ Barthelmess, H. M. and Boyer, P. A. “An Evaluation of Ability Grouping.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 26, pp. 284-294, December, 1932. 

™ Torgerson, T. L. “Is Classification by Mental Tests and Intelligence Quotient Worth 
While?” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 13, pp. 171-180, March, 1926. 

* Richardson, H. D. “High School Pupils’ Attitude toward Homogeneous Grouping.” 
The Nation’s Schools, Vol. 12, pp. 41-43, November, 1933. 
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student attitude and its relationship to democratic education. No stu- 
dents in the high group admitted feelings of superiority or conceit. 
Six per cent of the middle group felt a stigma in being labeled “‘aver- 
age,”’ and twenty per cent of the inferior group felt the stigma of in- 
feriority and wanted to get out of segregated groups. (Twenty-five 
per cent of the first-year students were in the inferior group.) Nine- 
teen per cent of students in inferior English classes reported them- 
selves victims of inconsiderate pupil remarks. Of 341 students who 
voted, only 32 urged that grouping be dropped as a school policy. 

In the absence of more objective evidence, these subjective studies 
may be of some value in showing trends of opinion. Questionnaire evi- 
dence from pupils and parents seems to be generally favorable to 
grouping, but frequently there is unfavorable evidence that is signifi- 
cant and that challenges the attention of investigators. Sauvain’s com- 
prehensive study of opinion about grouping is interesting because it 
indicates that educational philosophies, community alertness to educa- 
tional problems, accuracy of pupil placement, and adjustment of mate- 
rials and methods markedly influence public reaction to grouping.” 
Surely this field of school-public relations deserves as scientific scrutiny 
as it can get from research workers, for be grouping ever so good, 
without public support its road will be hard. Furthermore, reliable in- 
formation about the effect of grouping upon pupil attitude and health 
will be welcomed by the serious administrator who sees a whole school 
situation when he considers the subject of grouping for his school. 

Concerning the teacher side of the problem, one can find in the litera- 
ture many opinions to support either a favorable or an unfavorable at- 
titude toward grouping. Doolittle, for instance, stated that in Ne- 
gaunee, Michigan, “After seven years’ trial of homogeneous grouping 
in grades six, seven, and eight, teachers report many more disadvan- 
tages than advantages’ ;*> but both Moyer and Purdom in studies 
previously mentioned in this paper stated that all teachers involved 
in their experiments were in favor of homogeneous grouping. Of 
course these are purely subjective opinions. Better evidence should be 
obtained if methods can be devised for obtaining it. The effect of 
grouping upon teachers is important in any school situation. 


“Sauvain, W.H. A Study of the Opinions of Certain Professional and Non-Professional 
Groups Regarding Homogeneous Grouping. Contributions to Education, No. 596. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1934. 

* Doolittle, H. S. “Negaunee Adopts Modified Plan of Grouping Pupils According to 
Ability.” Michigan Education Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 147-149, December, 1923. 
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The paucity of experimental studies that include adjustment of 
materials and methods is evidence enough of the need of objective 
research in that field. However, studies of such adaptation should take 
into consideration characteristics of pupils in various groups and the 
consequent necessity for teaching adjustments. Baltimore’s effort to 
solve this problem can be sensed from the table of characteristics and 
adjustments on pages 166-167 of the Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, as can also that 
of Central High School, Providence, Rhode Island, from tables on 
pages 180-181 of the same publication. On pages 186-188 of this Year- 
book are lists of courses of study and curricula for ability groups. 
However, such tables and lists by no means solve the problem, but 
rather serve to locate centers for experimental attacks upon the ques- 
tion of adjustment of materials and methods in homogeneous groups. 

After having made as extensive a survey of experimental literature 
as time and accessibility of material will permit, our administrator 
still faces the problem of grouping within his school. He is as con- 
vinced as ever that significant differences in students exist and that 
those differences are points of departure from which best to plan the 
work of the school. But what to do is still as perplexing a problem as 
it was at the beginning of the investigation. In fact, the evidence 
brought to hand has served to make it more perplexing; but one im- 
portant thing the study has accomplished, for it has demonstrated 
that the administrator cannot hope to have this problem settled for 
him yet by authority. There is too little consensus for that. Instead, he 
will have to start where he should have started anyway—with his 
own and his faculty’s educational philosophy. In the absence of satis- 
factory evidence, he will have to draw certain basic conclusions out of 
the combined experience of the staff of his school, and to the best of 
his judgment act upon them. Among them will be staff answers to the 
questions raised in this investigation: 

1. How can gifted children be selected from the mass of pupils? 

2. What are the chief characteristics of gifted children? How early 
do they appear, and how long do they persist ? 

3. What are the educational objectives which should be especially 
sought in the training of gifted children? 

4. What type of teacher should gifted children have for their best 
development? 

5. How should the curriculum be adapted for gifted children? 
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6. What teaching methods are most appropriate in the education of 
gifted children? 

7. Does the gifted child present a special guidance problem? 

8. Is it desirable to organize special classes for the gifted? 

Objective evidence does not now exist to answer these questions, 
although perusal of the literature dealing with them will serve two 
important purposes. First, it will direct the thinking of the adminis- 
trator and his staff; and secondly, the very confusion existing in the 
experimental reports will reveal the fact that the individual school has 
a free hand to develop its own practices and careful experimentation, 
based upon its own philosophic outlook. 

However, as our administrator sets about the task of organizing 
his school for better education of gifted children, never for a moment 
forgetting needs and rights of his other students, and as he faces the 
problem of special classes, he can be forgiven if he voices the wish 
that his study had revealed acceptable evidence on the following ques- 
tions, and the hope that research will soon be bringing in answers 
based upon controlled experiments of as objective a nature as possible: 

1. What criteria should be used in the development of homogene- 
ous grouping? What other factors than intellectual ability should be 
considered? Is teacher judgment, with its probable inclusion of emo- 
tional and volitional factors, a more trustworthy criterion than test 
scores? What degree of homogeneity can different criteria achieve? 
When and how should re-classification be attempted ? 

2. What does grouping do to failures and elimination? If it reduces 
them, does it do so at the expense of reasonable standards? 

3. How does grouping affect pupils’ attitude toward themselves 
and the school? Does it develop healthy or unhealthy complexes? Do 
students desire conditions in which they compete with their own kind? 
Do they enjoy situations representing a cross section of their commu- 
nities? Do students in bright sections become snobs? Is grouping 
undemocratic? What is democratic education? Can equality of oppor- 
tunity be secured in heterogeneous classes? 

4. Growing out of student attitude, does grouping motivate pupils 
to work up to ability levels? Does it cause bright pupils to rest upon 
their oars? Do average pupils become too easily satisfied with average 
work? Do inferior students believe that their product need be only 
inferior work? Does grouping deprive inferior and average students 
of the stimulus of the contributions of brighter companions? 
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5. Does grouping complicate or facilitate the teaching situation? 
Does it make the teacher’s work unjustifiably difficult? Do teachers 
enjoy working with grouped classes? Does grouping develop un- 
healthy teacher attitudes toward pupils? 

6. What evidence is there that certain materials and methods are 
effective for different ability levels? Does adjustment of materials and 
methods accomplish in unsegregated classes as much as or more than 
in segregated classes? Is it reasonable to expect significant differences 
from the mere fact of grouping without adjustment of materials and 
methods to the new situation? 

As the administrator thinks of these problems, he sees them lying 
in three principal fields: (1) pupil attainment in school work; (2) 
pupil attitudes; (3) effect upon teachers and the teaching situation. 
He wants to know what grouping does in all three fields before he 
adopts it as a school policy. If grouping aids one to the disadvantage 
of either or both of the others, he will not use it. He must see the 
school as a whole situation—just both to pupils and to teachers. He 
knows that relative to some of the problems as he sees them, thor- 
oughly acceptable evidence will be difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, 
while he embarks upon his own experimental attempts at solutions, he 
places his problems before the research workers and invites their at- 
tention to them. However, at the same time, he wonders whether the 
whole problem is not too large to be solved by individual students, 
hampered by inability to control adequate situations, by lack of time, 
and by lack of financial support with which both to perfect research 
instruments and to carry on the work. Perhaps, he thinks, with the 
amount of conflicting results behind us, we are ready to set forth upon 
a large-scale, well-controlled, co-operative attack upon the problem, 
with expert students assigned by competent leaders to work in their 
fields of expertness; with time arranged to suit the demands of satis- 
factory experimentation; and with money enough obtainable to see the 
task through to completion. On the other hand, he knows that sig- 
nificant aspects of the problem may not readily lend themselves to 
objective measurement, but may always have to be solved by individ- 
ual schools in terms of their experience and educational philosophies. 
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A Year’s Progress in Vocational Guidance 


By HARRY D. KITSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HIS year marks the thirtieth anniversary of the vocational guid- 

ance movement. While its growth during this period has been tre- 
mendous, the accomplishments of the past year have been particularly 
noteworthy. 

One important feature was the revision of the Principles of Voca- 
tional Guidance by the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
This document, formulated in 1921 and revised in 1924, 1928, and 
1930, was thoroughly reworked in 1937 in order to bring it into har- 
mony with present-day conditions and with technical developments in 
vocational guidance. The revised form has been published [14]* and 
awaits ratification at the 1938 convention of the Association. 


ASSEMBLING INFORMATION ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


During the past thirty years much information about occupations 
has been accumulated, but it has been scattered. Collected under a va- 
riety of auspices, it is difficult for counselors to find. With financial 
support from the National Occupational Conference, a bibliography 
[17] has been compiled which contains 8,000 titles grouped under 600 
occupational classifications. Another bibliography devoted to pam- 
phlets on occupations, similarly classified, has been recently revised [2]. 

As a means of making current information readily available, the 
National Occupational Conference conceived the idea of combing cur- 
rent literature for items which would be useful to vocational coun- 
selors. These are abstracted and published in a monthly periodical, 
Occupational Index [15]. 

Several years ago the National Occupational Conference began a 
series of occupational abstracts, each one a digest of all known facts 
about a single occupation. About thirty have been produced to date 
and plans call for the completion of seventy more during the early 
months of 1938. 

* Numbers within brackets throughout this article refer to corresponding numbers in the 
Bibliography, pages 398-399. 
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But the search for information about occupations cannot be con- 
ducted in published sources alone. Vocational counselors find it neces- 
sary to investigate new occupations that are constantly springing up, 
and to survey the occupational conditions in local communities. The 
Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association prepared a guide for use in making such investigations [5]. 
In order to demonstrate acceptable methods of investigating a single 
occupational field, the Section also made, with the co-operation of 
the U. S. Employment Service, a survey of occupations in retail 
stores [8 

Vocational counselors have always deplored the lack of information 
regarding supply and demand for workers. A contribution in this area 
has been made during the past year by Hoppock and several associates 
through the compiling of data regarding unfilled jobs listed in em- 
ployment offices. Results have been published in Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. It is hoped that the method used 
may stimulate further attempts along this line. 

Information—meager enough—about earnings in the occupations 
has heretofore been presented in terms of weekly, or at best, yearly 
sums. With the publication of Clark’s book, facts are now available 
showing life earnings in a limited number of fields [6]. 

As a result of all these achievements, the labor of the vocational 
counselor in finding information about occupations is materially 
lightened. 


IMPARTING INFORMATION ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


Paralleling this organization of source material has gone develop- 
ment in methods of imparting the information. Systematic information 
about occupations and occupational problems is given in many schools 
through a course in occupations, which has a place in the curriculum 
just as distinct as that of algebra or any other subject. For many years 
teachers have been giving this course in an amateur fashion with little 
leadership regarding methods. Happily a manual was published during 
the summer of 1937, which serves as a complete guide in the presen- 
tation of such a course [12]. This book was developed by Lincoln 
during the eight years when she taught a course in ‘‘Methods and Con- 


1 This Service is pushing a continuous program of research in the occupations, presenting 
results in the form of job specifications. Its 1937 output included Job Descriptions for the 
Laundry Industry, containing descriptions of 299 separate jobs. (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1937. 291 pp., $1.25.) 
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tent of the Course in Occupations” in the summer sessions of Columbia 
University. Another aid for the teacher is One Hundred Guidance 
Lessons by F. S. Endicott (International Textbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa., 1937). 

The numerous workbooks which have recently been published will 
also prove helpful to teachers in imparting occupational information 
in secondary schools. Two new ones were published in 1937; the total 
number now available is about twenty-five. Two new publications de- 
voted to imparting information about occupations in colleges should 
be noted: a textbook for students to use in studying occupations and 
making occupational plans [21] and a brochure on Occupational Ori- 
entation to be published in 1938 by the American Council on Educa- 
tion as a guide to college officers who wish to supervise such studying 
and planning. 


DIAGNOSING AND COUNSELING INDIVIDUALS 


Several contributions to the technique of counseling individuals have 
appeared within the past year: a standardized set of tests and inven- 
tories designed to measure the state of students’ thinking regarding 
educational and vocational plans [10]; two new outlines of clinical 
procedures [18,20]; a summary treatment of aptitude tests [3]; a 
summary of various techniques [19], many of which are useful in vo- 
cational guidance. 


PLACEMENT 


The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, providing a plan of co-operation 
between the U. S. Employment Service and the state employment serv- 
ices, has been followed by the necessary legislation in the various 
states, most of which completed arrangements within the past year. 
The recently passed Social Security Act requires that workers entitled 
to unemployment compensation must register with a state employment 
office. These measures have brought about an extension of employment 
service to include a good deal of vocational guidance, and to require 
the services of trained vocational counselors. (Further reports of 
placement activity appear in the section entitled Non-School Agencies 
and Community Guidance Centers.) 

A noteworthy contribution made by the U. S. Employment Service 


_ is an occupational dictionary containing definitions for 20,000 jobs. 


This document, which is expected to appear in 1938, will assist place- 
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ment officers in placing individuals more nearly in accord with the 
demands of the job. 


CERTIFICATION OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS IN SCHOOLS 


Recognizing that vocational counseling is a distinct professional 
field, several states have for some years maintained a plan of certifying 
counselors in schools. The qualifications generally call for at least one 
year of graduate study in certain specified areas of vocational guid. 
ance, plus a record of satisfactory experience as a teacher and as a 
worker in some other occupation. During the past year the State of 
California has joined the list. 


ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 


The extension of vocational guidance in schools was strongly stimu- 
lated during the past year by the National Occupational Conference 
which in May, 1937, sponsored an occupational tour for superin- 
tendents. The chief executives of the schools of thirteen large cities 
were invited to take a twelve-day tour, visiting school systems that 
presented good examples of vocational guidance, training, and place- 
ment. At the conclusion of the tour, the superintendents, inspired 
with a vision of the needs and possibilities of such service, drew 
up a 4,000-word document recommending a pattern for occupa- 
tional adjustment through guidance, placement, and training [16]. 
On returning to their homes these superintendents embarked on a 
critical examination of their school systems. They appointed com- 
mittees to survey the occupational opportunities in the community 
and the facilities for helping youth to prepare for these opportu- 
nities. Some of them who had previously lacked such officers ap- 
pointed directors of vocational guidance and supervisors of voca- 
tional education. Some established placement offices either in the 
schools or in co-operation with some other agency. They stimulated 
teachers to take courses that would help them to qualify as trained 
vocational counselors. One superintendent selected five key teachers 
and paid their expenses at five university summer schools where they 
could study vocational guidance. One city in a state where no state 
certificate for vocational counselors exists, embarked on a plan of 
setting up qualifications which must be met by those who wish to be 
certified as vocational counselors. The effects of this tour will reach 
far beyond the million or more urban pupils directly under the care of 
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the thirteen superintendents. The actions of these key cities are being 
watched by educators in small cities, and it is certain that their good 
examples will be widely followed. 

Development of vocational guidance in rural areas has been stimu- 
lated by a number of agencies, notably the Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance, with headquarters in Richmond, Virginia. During the 
past year it changed its name to the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth. 

An inquiry into the development of vocational guidance in 140 rural 
high schools showed that the number offering some vocational guid- 
ance increased from none in 1924 to 60 in 1936. At the latter date 
26 of the 60 had teachers with training in vocational guidance—gen- 
erally a single course [4]. 

Activity looking towafd the vocational guidance of Negro youth 
increased markedly during the period under review. The National 
Urban League, which for several years has sponsored a Vocational 
Opportunity Week, reports that its 1937 campaign far surpassed those 
of previous years. Of 168 educational institutions reporting, 52 were 
secondary schools and 28 were colleges or universities, located in 21 
states. It is estimated that the number of students reached through 
these efforts was 73,000. Many non-school agencies also co-operated. 

The number of appointments to the position of vocational counselor 
increases yearly. While there are no statistics available for the country 
at large, a survey made in one state (New Jersey) showed that be- 
tween 1930 and 1935 the number of counselors appointed in high 
schools increased fifty per cent [7]. The law passed by the State of 
New York, requiring every city with a population of 100,000 to main- 
tain a director of vocational and educational guidance in its school 


system, has resulted in a goodly increase in the number of counselors 
in that state. 


NON-SCHOOL AGENCIES AND COMMUNITY GUIDANCE CENTERS 


In recognition of the fact that school programs, however efficient, 
cannot serve all the people who need vocational guidance, a number of 
non-school agencies have operated over a period of years. Recent de- 
velopments among these may be noted as follows: 

The Act of Congress extending the life of the CCC camps for three 
years from July 1, 1937, assures that about a million young men will 
receive some vocational guidance after they leave school. 
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The National Youth Administration has had, since its inception, 
vocational and educational guidance as one of its aims. During the 
past year its work has expanded greatly and its work projects have 
reached the stage where measurement of results seems feasible [13]. 
Junior employment services have been established in conjunction with 
public employment offices in more than sixty cities. Counseling is avail- 
able in these offices as well as immediate help in securing a suitable 
job. 

A unique undertaking of the NYA was the Quoddy Village Work 
Experience Project, where 250 boys drawn from relief families in New 
England were given opportunity to try themselves out in various 
trades. Units were offered in garage work, machine shop, sheet metal, 
woodworking, reproduction (blueprinting, photography, presswork, 
etc.), utilities, cafeteria, grounds improvement, carpentry, painting, 
warehouse, library, and office work. By working for a short time in 
several of these fields, a youth has some basis for making rational 
choice of a vocation. The first group completed the course October 
31, 1937, and a new one began January 1, 1938. 

A program of vocational guidance, whether carried on under school 
or non-school auspices, requires the co-ordination of many forces in 
the community—business establishments, employment offices, social 
service agencies, and service clubs. The interest in vocational guidance 
maintained by non-school organizations is illustrated by the action 
taken by the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs at its 1937 convention, resolving “that the National 
Federation sponsor a definite campaign for the appointment of trained 
counselors in the schools.”’ In many cities a guidance center serving 
persons beyond school age has been established by a committee repre- 
senting various interests. Most of these centers are patterned after 
the Adjustment Service which operated in New York City during 1932 
and 1933. The exact number of centers now existing is not known, but 
it continues to grow year by year. One of the most recent is the Insti- 
tute for Counseling and Personnel Service established in Providence, 
R. I. [9]. 

In 1936 the American Youth Commission was organized to investi- 
gate the needs of youth. It chose four communities, where it is sur- 
veying these needs (most of which are known to be vocational), listing 
the agencies available for serving them and devising patterns whereby 
these forces may be co-ordinated; finally, it expects to measure results. 
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The report of the Maryland survey has just appeared [1]. Reports 
from Dallas, Texas, and Muncie, Indiana, are nearly completed. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Progress in several foreign countries may be noted as follows: The 
Vocational Guidance Center established in 1936 by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction of Belgium held, in August, 1937, the first Inter- 
national Exposition on Vocational Guidance. Planned for the benefit 
of teachers and administrators in schools, public officials, and parents, 
the exposition was viewed by a great number of visitors, both Belgians 
and foreigners. Members of the staff were present to explain the ex- 
hibit. In addition to the booth occupied by the Belgian exhibit, there 
were thirty sections furnished by foreign correspondents. Among the 
nations which furnished materials of particular consequence were Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland, Austria, 
France, Roumania, United States of America, Argentine Republic, 
and Japan. 

The Belgian Ministry of Education has recently adopted a thor- 
oughgoing plan of certifying vocational counselors. The certificate 
requires two oral examinations. To be eligible for the first, a candi- 
date must have reached the age of 25, must hold the diploma of ele- 
mentary school teacher, or professor (agrégé) of secondary educa- 
tion (junior level), or a homologous certificate qualifying him to 
teach secondary school subjects (senior level), or some equivalent 
title. The first examination covers the following subjects: general 
physiology, physiology of the sense organs, general psychology, psy- 
chology of adolescence, and individual psychology. The second ex- 
amination includes: vocational guidance (theory, principles, and 
practices) ; physiology of work; literature in the following fields—in- 
dustrial management, safety work, industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases, placement, apprenticeship, unemployment social security. Fur- 
ther subjects covered by the examination are: governmental services, 
public institutions and welfare agencies in their relation to vocational 
guidance, economic geography of Belgium and the Congo in its rela- 
tion to vocational guidance. A practical section comprises a disserta- 
tion bearing on vocational guidance in a particular area or involving 
certain functions, and the preparation of a case study (examination of 
a subject, interpretation of records—academic, medical, etc.). 

In some respects these provisions resemble those adopted by New 
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York, California, and other states. Some features appear—notably, 
emphasis on acquaintance with physiological factors; oral examina- 
tion by a jury; and preparation of a case study—which are not gen- 
erally used as bases for certifying vocational counselors in the United 
States. It is hoped that the Belgian plan may contain suggestions for 
states that contemplate issuing certificates for vocational counselors, 

We should also record the recent establishment of vocational guid- 
ance in the educational system of Mexico. The work is a part of the 
Instituto Nacional de Psicopedagogia which was organized in 1936 
under the Secretariat of Public Instruction. The Institute has seven 
divisions: Psychophysiology, Child Study, Special Schools, Psychome- 
try, Statistics, Mental Hygiene, and Vocational Guidance. The Divi- 
sion of Vocational Guidance has on its staff six physicians, five teacher- 
psychologists, and one statistician. Naturally this division receives 
close co-operation from the other units of the Institute, particularly 
from the Divisions of Mental Hygiene and Psychometry, for at pres- 
ent the children classed as feeble-minded and delinquent receive a good 
deal of attention. 

The Institute is not attempting at this time to install vocational and 
educational guidance in all the schools of the nation, but is concen- 
trating at present on certain schools in Mexico City, some elementary, 
some secondary, and some trade schools. The phase now receiving 
greatest emphasis is educational guidance. Intelligence tests are given 
—Spanish versions of the Terman and the Kohs tests. On the results 
of these tests pupils are classified for instructional purposes and ad- 
vised regarding academic sequences. The use of achievement tests 
awaits the development of instruments in the Spanish language. 

Among the plans being projected by the Division of Vocational 
Guidance is a program of aptitude testing. A psychometric laboratory 
has been installed and equipped with elaborate apparatus mostly im- 
ported from Germany. There are instruments for measuring the 
fineness of the various senses and the psychomotor capacities. A con- 
siderable number of instruments are also provided for the measure- 
ment of affective processes. Before applying these practically, how- 
ever, the Institute is proceeding along research lines. For most of 
these measurements Mexican norms must yet be established. 

Another technique of vocational guidance which is being stressed 
is record-keeping. The elaborate blank, prepared for use in the post- 
primary school, contains twelve pages on which are to be recorded 
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social and economic data, academic progress, report of examining 
physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, counselor, and teacher. 

A third activity of the Division is the preparation of monographs 
containing information about occupations. Twelve are now in prog- 
ress, all dealing with the professions and intended for use in secondary 
schools. Talks before parents’ associations are also being introduced. 

The Institute is very modest regarding its accomplishments, well 
realizing the difficulties that lie before it: the training of a sufficient 
number of counselors to serve the schools of the entire country; the 
conversion of the teachers and administrators to the cause of voca- 
tional guidance; the enlightenment of the public in general; the de- 
velopment of appropriate techniques and the establishment of the 
necessary administrative machinery. Finally, there is the task of creat- 
ing a Spanish literature on vocational guidance. The young men and 
women on the staff of the Institute are scholars of high caliber, thor- 
oughly devoted to the advancement of education in the Republic of 
Mexico, and their efforts are bound to be fruitful. 

The progress of vocational guidance among our Canadian neigh- 
bors is signalled by the organization of the Ontario Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, which in 1937 became a branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. The status of vocational guidance in 
other countries was given full-length treatment in a book published 
during the past year [11]. 


CONCLUSION 


This review of the progress of vocational guidance during the past 
year gives ground for solid satisfaction. Noteworthy advances have 
been made on all fronts. The methodology of research in the occupa- 
tions has been codified and simplified. Sources of information about 
occupations have been indexed and assembled. 

There is increasing evidence that superintendents of schools are 
regarding vocational guidance as a function of education—not a frill 
but an integral part of the educative process. The attention they 
have given it during the past year shows that they are trying to make 
education a preparation for living in a real world instead of in an aca- 
demic world. It is significant also that superintendents are taking 
advantage of the warm interest in vocational guidance which exists 
in non-school circles—employers’ associations, labor organizations, 
chambers of commerce, social service agencies, parents’ organizations, 
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and governmental agencies. All these can contribute to the vocational 
guidance carried on in schools by furnishing access to original sources 
of information about jobs, by interpreting occupational life, by open- 
ing jobs to the products of the schools, by advising with respect to 
curricular offerings, and by giving financial support. In other words, 
superintendents who wish to tie up the schools more closely with the 
life of the community are finding in vocational guidance an effective 
medium. 

Of wide social significance are the efforts being made to furnish 
vocational guidance to adults no longer in school. Whole communi- 
ties have concentrated on this problem and their efforts promise to 
have far-reaching consequences in alleviating unemployment, crime, 
unhappiness, and in raising the general level of efficiency. 

Altogether this inventory of progress shows that vocational guid- 
ance is in a healthy condition. It is emerging from the propaganda 
stage. It is also losing the mystical taint that afflicted it during its early 
years when people regarded it as a species of fortunetelling. And it is 
coming to be recognized in its true light—as a service organized to 
assist individuals in solving the problems concerned with occupational 
life. The auspicious progress made in these directions during the past 
year augurs sane development in the years that are to come. 
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Toward More Efficient Elementary School 
Educations 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WISH to present for discussion some theses which seem to me 
important, together with some new interpretations. 

1. Under democratic political controls where the faiths and ap- 
provals of majorities of adult citizens must be enlisted before mo- 
mentous forward steps can be taken in any field of public affairs, prog- 
ress is usually achieved through a succession of drives. These drives 
may originate with only one person, they may have to be nourished 
for years by minority groups of exceptionally interested or altruistic 
persons; but only when they have won popular acquiescence do en- 
during public policies result. 

2. The central problem for progressive public elementary school 
educators in Horace Mann’s day was that of procuring adequate 
support, distribution of facilities, and trained teaching forces; the 
central problem in President Eliot’s day was the enrichment of cur- 
ricula; and the central problem in Dr. Dewey’s day was to de- 
formalize and vitalize schoolroom controls and instructional processes. 

3. To degrees far surpassing conditions in other nations, the 
American people have very largely realized the aspirations of the 
once small minorities of whom the above-named leaders were the 
most quoted spokesmen. As respects magnitudes of resources—in 
financial support, teaching forces, prolonged full-time attendance, 
accessibilities; as respects rich and varied curriculum offerings even at 
kindergarten levels; and as respects free play of children’s interests 
and expressions, American elementary schools are equalled by those of 
no other country in the world. 

4. But the visible outcomes, the tangible effects of the above three 
classes of great gains, are still far from satisfactory to critical ob- 
servers of American civilization. 

During the century since Horace Mann have the prevailing morali- 
ties, the cultures, the political competencies, the family virtues, the 
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personal dignities, the fundamental thrifts of the American adult 
population advanced at all in proportion to the extensions and im- 
provements of our systems of public education? No social scientist 
can give a confident affirmative answer to that query. He can say that 
nearly all American adults are now literate; that the general health 
and longevity have markedly improved; that standards of living in 
terms of foods, clothes, vacations, amusements, and travel have mate- 
rially advanced; and that deficients and the impoverished are now re- 
lieved better than formerly. But those are the instrumental rather 
than the final values of a wholesome and enduring people. They may 
coexist with progressive vulgarizations of cultures, debasements of 
basic moralities, corruptions of political co-operations, decay of reli- 
gious ideals, and degenerations of hereditary stocks. 

Could school educations more efficient in larger social senses than 
those yet anywhere developed somewhat aid in counteracting the 
stagnations and wastes just suggested—as, we may be sure, they have 
in recent years helped to improve the healths, the tolerations, and 
some sumptuary practices of large proportions? Affirmative answers 
to the above queries constitute, it is here contended, the central 
present-day challenge to American educators. 

5. The first conditions to more scientific and higher efficiencies in 
the discharge of any complex function in civilized life are progres- 
sively more clearly understood and used distinctions between (a) 
purposes (or aims, objectives, expected outcomes) and (b) means 
(methods, instruments, processes) of achieving such purposes. 

6. Much of American elementary education, in spite of its ad- 
vanced methods and enriched resources, is still unclear, confused, 
overromanticized, and even chaotic as respects its expressed formula- 
tions of specific purposes. 

Too frequently the alleged purposes or so-called (not real) ob- 
jectives, as stated in pedagogical books, articles, lectures, and even 
published “courses of study,” are overgeneralized, vaguely expressed, 
wishful, romantic. That is especially true of the so-called objectives 
of the “social studies,” nature study, amateur handwork, practical 
arts, the aesthetic arts, so-called ‘“‘activities’’ and various “fusion 
courses’’ or units. 

When thus abstractly expressed these alleged objectives cannot 
be suitably “implemented”; that is, translated into really effective 
day-to-day working programs. They also throw excessive burdens on 
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busy teachers who usually have insufficient time, facilities, or per- 
sonal abilities to invent and organize the implied means and methods. 

Elsewhere it will be contended that the working out of realistic 
and helpfully formulated objectives or specific purposes for any de- 
partment of school education is a matter for expert specialists with 
abundance of time at their disposal. The implications and even asser- 
tions so often expressed by present-day real or pseudo-philosophizers 
in education that classroom teachers should or can work out and im- 
plement these purposes are preposterous and can only induce the 
worst of opportunist teaching or, as a final despairing stage, return to 
the crudest of time-worn practices. 

7. Just because of prevailing failures to discover and clearly formu- 
late purposes, it may, indeed, be somewhat true that, as some older 
educators and laymen believe, today’s expanded, enriched, and human- 
ized elementary educations are relatively Jess efficient than those of 
Mann’s, Eliot’s, or Dewey’s day. For social psychologists know that 
under not a few conditions in complex societies, valuations, purposes, 
or aims that have so long been operative as to have become deep- 
rooted in unquestioned customs and conventions contribute more to 
social wholesomeness than do heavily emotionalized, new, and con- 
sciously reforming valuations, purposes, or aims, especially in the 
early unsettling, enthusiasm-suffused, and still romanticized stages 
of these. 

Such transition disturbances, with their resulting widely prevalent 
confusions of councils, premature large-scale experimentations, heed- 
less self-indulgences in utopian pursuits, and eventual futilizations 
seem now to derive in large measure from the very excesses of ambi- 
tious young (or permanently adolescent) supporters of the aspira- 
tions vaguely ascribed to Dewey, Eliot, and other seers of the past. 
(But elementary school educators may derive some comfort in face 
of present sentimentalities, confusions, and probable inefficiencies 
from the obvious fact that such unsettlements are much more acute 
among policy-making educators and teachers at junior and senior high 
school as well as liberal college levels. ) 

8. Toward enhanced efficiencies of all forms of education we shall 
some day—perhaps by 1960—have helpful sciences (rather than 
vague and excessively personal philosophizings) of: (a) what several 
classes of learnings are of most worth (Herbert Spencer’s query) 
for different ability classes of learners toward their optimum func- 
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tions in adult life; and (b) what are proved best methods (including 
means) of producing through schools and otherwise these best 
learnings. 

It will be the purpose of the remaining theses here given to suggest 
certain working hypotheses which the writer believes will prove im- 
portant in coming developments of educational sciences. 

g. First, teachers, schools, and other specialized costly agencies are 
provided by families, states, and other societies to promote the effec- 
tive acquisition by prospective adults, not of all kinds or degrees of 
learnings, but of only some, perhaps relatively few, very useful learn- 
ings. (Useful, that is, in contributing to any one or several of the 
unlike kinds of welfare functionings—vocational, cultural, civistic, 
health-conserving, moral, progeny-rearing, pleasure-harvesting, reli- 
gious—which normal adults (and in small degrees, children) can 
personally and co-operatively promote and enjoy). (We educators 
sometimes forget that the great majority of useful—and useless— 
learnings which are steadily acquired from the cradle to the grave 
we do not get, and do not need to get, from paid teachers or schools 
at all.) 

10. Hence the most important first stage in the building of scien- 
tific plans for efficient promotions of learnings through schools is the 
discovery and detailed formulations (analogous to the plans and 
specifications of architects) by educational policy-makers, experienced 
teachers, and other able specialists, of the relatively few kinds and 
degrees of learnings which are so important and otherwise not attain- 
able that specialized teachers and other expensive means must be de- 
vised by progressive societies to assist in and assure their acquisition. 
A very few of these kinds of very important learnings have been 
clearly recognized by the common sense of civilized men ever since 
the means of written and, even more, printed communication became 
widely needed, such as reading, writing, spelling, and numerical com- 
putation and record. Also primitive peoples and, now, even more 
sedulously than ever, the militantly patriotic peoples—Japanese, Rus- 
sians, Italians, Irish, Germans, Turks, Poles, etc.—have always agreed 
on having schools and more or less specialized teachers indoctrinate 
the minds and spirits of growing children with the faiths, the ideals, 
the great personal achievements of their heroic forefathers and ap- 
proving divinities. 

This area of learnings was commonly regarded as history, heroic 
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literature, and patriotic enlightenment, even by American leaders until 
early in the twentieth century. But it has commonly been an area of 
selected, distorted, glorified, and romanticized history and biography 
especially designed to kindle and to fix into enduring attitudes the 
higher, though largely nation-centered, ideals, valuations, and other 
emotions. 

In this once well-stabilized area of elementary school-promoted 
learnings—to which the McGuffeys, the Weemses, the Coffins, and 
scores of other inspirationists contributed so much—Ame rican school 
policy-makers now flounder pathetically between conscientious scruples 
as to “true” or “real’’ history and wishes to provide the materials, 
perhaps necessarily romanticized, which will kindle in young hearts 
fine social aspirations, enduring patriotic, justice-loving ideals, and the 
larger co-operative attitudes. Even more confused for us Americans 
have become our once custom-stabilized specific aims in teaching 
factual geography, needlework, “‘morals,” and grammar. Whereas in 
vast new areas of potential learnings—nature study, amateur practi- 
cal arts, music, social studies (even social sciences), plastic fine arts, 
literatures, mental hygiene, ‘“‘personality attitudes,” educational guid- 
ances, ‘‘activities,” racial attitudes, and others—we are ambitious 
wilderness-explorers and adventurers without maps or even reliable 
direction-giving compasses. Only in a few areas of new learnings, 
conspicuously a few divisions of personal hygiene and classroom moral 
behaviors, do we seem as yet to have found fairly stable foundations - 
of objectives. 

11. Next in importance for a science of educational values to dis- 
coveries of kinds and degrees of learnings so important as to require 
paid teachers and schools are problems of finding best working classi- 
fications, in terms of their expected functionings. 

As an example, it is here contended that probably the following 
twofold grouping of nearly all learnings would be highly valuable: 
(a) an A or alpha class in which important performance powers are 
planned for; and (b)a B or beta class in which utilizers’ apprecia- 
tions only are planned for. 

School-promoted learnings of handwriting, letter-writing, silent 
reading, much-used spelling, and buyers’ arithmetic should obviously 
be planned to produce lifelong facile performance powers. But school- 
promoted learnings of poetry, American history to 1900, Asiatic 
geography, advertizing art, radioed music, natural scenery, and reli- 
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ance upon expert medical services should clearly be planned primarily 
to produce only enduring habits and standards of superior utilizations 
—that is, of good tastes, wise selections, efficient uses, but not powers 
of production any more than readers of this paper now produce 
houses, novels, shoes, or pianos. 

As an example of a differently based type of twofold classification 
it is proposed also to recognize: (a) an M class (let us say) of learn- 
ings which in optimum amounts can usually best be acquired by 9- to 
12-year-old learners through full and inspirationally directed exercise 
of the play spirit; (b) and an N class of learnings which can and 
should best be acquired through carefully enforced exercises of the 
realistic work spirit (in the virtues of which, unfortunately, large pro- 
portions of American teachers now disbelieve). 

A third essentially scientific form of working classification for learn- 
ings is that here called the “‘career-functional.” 

At least seven considerably unlike “careers” can be distinguished 
in the lives of most well-civilized adults—namely the vocational 
(gainful service), the family-rearing, the civistic (politically co-op- 
erative, in both conformist and kinetic aspects), the religious, the 
culturing, the health-conserving, and the pleasure-harvesting. Of these 
the vocational and family-rearing are not now to be served by ele- 
mentary school learnings; and the religious belongs to other agencies. 
But in appropriate degrees many learnings can be provided at age 
levels 4 to 12 which, purposefully planned, will prove valuably func- 
tional for long stages in the remaining four careers. 

12. None of the above provisional working scientific classifications 
of learnings to be promoted in elementary schools can here be con- 
cretely exemplified (as has been attempted in the writer’s School 
Educations ; Sociological Sources of Values.’ But it is here contended: 

That present failures to recognize clearly the omnipresent distinc- 
tions everywhere now operative between (a) enduring performance 
powers (not only in vocations, but in recreations, personal hygienes, 
cultural attainments, and civic co-operations) and (b) usefully func- 
tional utilizers’ appreciations (of the products and services of other 
specialized productive performers) result in endless confusions and 
futilities in present-day developmental, instructional, and (pseudo-) 
training purposes in elementary (and even more in higher) schools— 
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and especially in such divisions of the social inheritance as geography, 
history, music, aesthetic arts, natural sciences, amateur practical arts 
and others. 

That failures of both policy-makers and classroom teachers to dis- 
cover and document in detail so as to be clearly felt and understood 
even by learners also, distinctions between “work methods” and 
“play methods” (and achievements properly to be credited to each 
type of method) are responsible for large proportions of the soft- 
nesses, sentimentalities, self-indulgences, anarchic dispositions, and 
reversions to primitive irresponsible valuations and other impulse- 
governed behaviors so prevalent in present-day American life, espe- 
cially at ages ten to thirty. (Of course the primary sources of such 
evils lie deeper than the schools or even of household life. They 
derive in part from advances in wealth and certain forms of security, 
from substitution of the controls of democracy and science in half- 
baked forms for the authoritarianisms of other times and from other 
profound cultural changes. And the roads to salvation are certainly 
not back. But neither can they be found by floating heedlessly on cur- 
rents however comfortable and alluring.) 


In these great transitions, some very degenerative just because of 
excess of good things, the least that the public school systems can do 
is to keep their own backyards tidy and sanitary. 


A Study of Alumni of Teachers College 
Receiving Degrees from 1928 to 1935°* 


By CLARENCE LINTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL 
ADVISEMENT 


AND JOSEPH J. KATSURANIS 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH FOR PROJECT IN RESEARCH IN UNIVERSITIES 


N THE early spring of 1936 the United States Office of Education 
invited a number of colleges and universities to co-operate in a 
Project in Research in Universities—supplies, equipment, and workers 
for which were provided by the United States Works Progress Ad- 
ministration by reason of a special allotment to the Office of Educa- 
tion.! This study is one of several in which Teachers College par- 
ticipated. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The plans for the study were made by the Co-ordinator in the Office 
of Education. Teachers College accepted the responsibility under the 
supervision of the writers, as Project Manager and Assistant Director 
of Research, of carrying out the plans, supervising workers, tabulating 
data, interpreting results, etc. Approximately 18,000 questionnaires 
prepared by the Office of Education were sent to persons who had com- 
pleted the work for either the degree of Bachelor of Science or the 
degree of Master of Arts at Teachers College from June, 1928, to 
June, 1935, inclusive. Approximately 14,400 questionnaires were sent 
to persons receiving the Master’s degree, from whom 6,220 (or 43 
per cent) usable replies were received. Approximately 3,600 question- 
naires were sent to persons receiving the Bachelor’s degree, from whom 
1,607 (or 44 per cent) usable replies were received in time for the 


*This is the first of a series of articles reporting the Study of Alumni of Teachers 
College. Subsequent parts of the report will appear in early issues of THE Recorp. 

*The study of alumni of colleges and universities was undertaken as a co-ordinated 
Project in which many institutions participated. The data for each institution have been 
submitted to the Co-ordinator of the Project in Research in Universities. It is expected 
that a summary report for all institutions will be issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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tabulations. The percentage of replies was greater for those who re- 
ceived degrees more recently, ranging from about 30 per cent for 1928 
to about 60 per cent for 1935. In view of the personal nature of the 
data requested by the questionnaire, the percentage of returns is con- 
sidered satisfactory for sampling purposes. No attempt was made to 
follow up with a second inquiry or to reach the large number who 
did not receive the questionnaire by reason of incorrect addresses, 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The primary purpose of the study was to determine the effect of 
the depression on the graduates of Teachers College. More specifi- 
cally, how successful have they been in finding employment for which 
they have prepared in previous work and in the College, to what de- 
gree have they been able to carry on the normal functions of family 
and professional life, marry, rear children, pursue graduate study, 
attain higher degrees and promotion? In order better to understand 
and interpret the status of graduates of the College a number of ques- 
tions were asked which have only indirect bearing on the central pur- 
pose of the study. The more significant findings and implications of 
the study are presented so that the alumni of Teachers College, the 
Faculty, and the present student body, and others may have the benefit 
of the information for their guidance. 

Owing to limitations of space and for convenience of presentation 
and interpretation, the study will be reported in several parts. The 
first and second parts, presented in this article, include the present em- 
ployment status and the professional preparation of alumni of Teach- 
ers College. Subsequent parts of the study will deal with the personal, 
social, and economic status of alumni of Teachers College and the 
implications of the study of alumni for the advisement of students and 
for further research. 


I 
PRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALUMNI OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the time of the study (spring, 1936) 5,323, or nearly 86 per 
cent, of the 6,220 persons who had received the Master’s degree during 
the period from June, 1928, to June, 1935, inclusive were permanently 


*Copies of the questionnaire, the covering letter, and statistical tables compiled from 
the replies are on file in the Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers College, and two 
copies will soon be available in the Library of Teachers College. 
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employed. Nearly an additional 5 per cent were temporarily employed, 
1 per cent while unemployed thought the prospects of employment to 
be bright, and only 1% per cent reported that they were unemployed 
and had no immediate prospects of a position. Approximately 34 per 
cent of the 6,220 graduates receiving Master’s degrees were men and 
66 per cent women. Slightly over 91 per cent of the men were perma- 


~ nently employed, while nearly 83 per cent of the women were perma- 


nently employed. To these percentages should be added over 5 per 
cent of the men and over 4 per cent of the women who were tempo- 
rarily employed. Nearly 9 per cent of the women were housewives. 
From these data it would appear that at least 96 per cent of the men 
who had received a Master’s degree were employed and a like per- 
centage of the women were either employed or engaged in household 
duties. Only slightly over 1 per cent of the men stated that they were 
unemployed and had no immediate prospects of employment, while an 
additional 1 per cent were unemployed but had bright prospects for em- 
ployment. The remaining 2 per cent of the group are accounted for by 
failure to respond, miscellaneous responses, or the fact that they were 
students at the time of the study. Among the women nearly 1% per 
cent stated that they were unemployed with no immediate prospects, 
while nearly 1 per cent were unemployed but had bright prospects at 
the time of the study. It may be concluded that at least 96 per cent 
of the persons who received the Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege during the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive were employed in the 
spring of 1936. Further data will be presented in the following para- 
graphs relative to the difficulty these people experienced in finding 
suitable employment and the amount of unemployment they experi- 
enced during the period covered by the study. 

Let us turn now to the persons who received the Bachelor’s degree 
during the period under consideration. In the spring of 1936 a total 
of 1,407, or nearly 88 per cent of the 1,607 persons responding to the 
questionnaire, were permanently employed. Of this group of 1,607 
graduates slightly over 8 per cent were men and nearly 92 per cent 
were women. Over 93 per cent of the men were permanently em- 
ployed, only one man indicating that he was unemployed with no im- 
mediate prospects. One indicated that he was unemployed but his 
prospects for employment were bright, and two were students at the 
time of the study, from which it may be concluded that over 98 per 
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cent of the 134 men reporting were employed. Approximately 87 per 
cent of the women who received the Bachelor’s degree from June, 
1928, to June, 1935, inclusive were permanently employed in the 
spring of 1936, over 3 per cent were temporarily employed, 1 per cent 
were unemployed but prospects were bright, about 2 per cent were 
unemployed with no immediate prospects, about 1 per cent were stu- 
dents at the time of the study, 5 per cent were housewives, and about 
I per cent of the 1,473 replying to the questionnaire did not give a 
satisfactory answer to this question. It is apparent from these data 
that the women holding only the Bachelor’s degree fare less well than 
the men in obtaining employment, yet nearly 95 per cent of the total 
group are employed, are students, or are housewives, and about 5 per 
cent report that they are unemployed. 

The data presented above indicate that fully 96 per cent of the 
graduates of Teachers College for the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive 
were employed at some kind of work in the spring of 1936. What was 
the nature of the work they were doing? Was it the work for which 
they were best qualified by reason of preparation and experience? 
Some information on these points will be presented in the following 
paragraphs. 

How Alumni Obtained Positions. Of the 7,827 graduates for the 
years 1928 to 1935 inclusive responding to the questionnaire, approxi- 
mately 28 per cent obtained their positions with the assistance of the 
College through the Bureau of Educational Service or the Faculty, 
about 26 per cent stated that they obtained their positions by personal 
application, about 18 per cent by virtue of experience prior to gradua- 
tion from Teachers College, nearly 10 per cent with the assistance of 
fee-charging agencies or public non-fee-charging agencies, while ap- 
proximately 13 per cent attributed their employment to family influ- 
ence, alumni assistance, fraternal relationships, and miscellaneous 
factors. The women seemed to rely on the assistance of the College 
more than the men, as evidenced by the fact that 31 per cent of the 
women receiving the Master’s degree and 24 per cent of those re- 
ceiving the Bachelor’s degree attributed their positions to the assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Educational Service or the Faculty as compared 
with 25 per cent of the men receiving the Master’s degree and 19 per 
cent receiving the Bachelor’s degree. There is an inverse relationship 
between men and women receiving Master’s degrees and Bachelor's 
degrees with respect to obtaining positions by personal application; 31 
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per cent of the men and 26 per cent of the women who received Mas- 
ter’s degrees obtained their positions by personal application, while 26 
per cent of the men and 19 per cent of the women who received Bach- 
elor’s degrees obtained their positions in this way. Experience prior 
to graduation is a much more potent factor in obtaining a position for 
those receiving Bachelor’s degrees than for those receiving Master’s 
degrees; 14 per cent of the men and 13 per cent of the women receiving 
Master’s degrees obtained their positions by virtue of previous ex- 
perience, while 27 per cent of the men and 36 per cent of the women 
receiving Bachelor’s degrees attribute their positions to previous ex- 
perience. The private fee-charging agency and the public employment 
agency are relied on more frequently by men than by women; 13 per 
cent of the men and 9g per cent of the women receiving Master’s de- 
grees, II per cent of the men and 7 per cent of the women receiving 
Bachelor’s degrees obtained their positions with the assistance of such 
agencies. Those receiving the Master’s degree find family influence, 
alumni assistance, fraternal relationships, and miscellaneous factors 
more potent influences in obtaining positions than do those receiving 
Bachelor’s degrees; 14 per cent of the men and 17 per cent of the 
women receiving Master’s degrees attribute their positions to these 
factors, while 15 per cent of the men and only 12 per cent of the women 
receiving Bachelor’s degrees obtained their positions by the influence 


_ of such factors. 


From the foregoing facts it appears that the Bureau of Educational 
Service and the Faculty are far less potent influences in the placement 
of the graduates than might be expected. Fewer than one-third of the 
7,827 alumni included in this study state that they owe their present 
positions to such assistance. Several factors should be considered in 
analyzing this condition. Many graduates may not be fully aware of 
the indirect but nonetheless significant influence in their employment 
which the mere fact that they hold a degree from the University may 
have had. Over three-fourths of the graduates of Teachers College 
are mature, experienced persons who have already proved themselves 
in service which, supplemented by additional professional preparation 
in the College, should be sufficient evidence of superior qualifications 
to those who know their past record of achievement and, therefore, 
seek them for larger responsibilities. Perhaps the most important fac- 
tor, however, is that a very large percentage, approximately 66 per 
cent, of the graduates of Teachers College complete their work either 
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in summer sessions or by part-time study during the academic year 
while retaining full-time positions. The members of this group are not 
generally candidates for placement, do not register with the Bureau of 
Educational Service in large numbers, and naturally do not attribute 
their present positions to the fact that they receive degrees on the 
basis of work completed in the College. Moreover, the stronger the 
qualifications of the individual, the less need there is for the assistance. 
of the College should a change of position be desired. 

Why First Positions Were Chosen by Alumni. The questionnaire 
was somewhat ambiguous on this point and consequently it was impos- 
sible to determine whether the replies were intended to refer to the 
first employment of graduates or to positions obtained after com- 
pleting work at Teachers College. In any case, the replies are signifi- 
cant to the extent that they indicate reasons which motivated employ- 
ment of alumni of the College at some stage in their professional 
experience and afford some indication of the satisfaction found in the 
employment obtained. 

By far the most common reason given was “the kind of work 
wanted,” which is the reason given by 44 per cent of the total group of 
7,827 graduates, by 41 per cent of the 2,100 men receiving Master's 
degrees and 44 per cent of the 4,120 women receiving Master’s de- 
grees, by 38 per cent of the 134 men receiving Bachelor’s degrees and 
by 44 per cent of the 1,473 women receiving Bachelor’s degrees. “Re- 
lation to college course”’ is the reason given by over 10 per cent of the 
entire group, the men receiving Bachelor’s degrees being the only sig- 
nificant deviates from this percentage—15 per cent stated that they 
chose their positions for this reason. “Good prospects for the future” 
is the reason given by 6 per cent of the entire group, somewhat less 
than 8 per cent of the men and less than 6 per cent of the women re- 
ceiving Master’s degrees, and 9 per cent of the men and less than 6 per 
cent of the women receiving Bachelor’s degrees giving this reason. 
“Good initial salary” was indicated as the reason for accepting em- 
ployment by over 4 per cent of the entire group, by more than 6 per 
cent of the men and less than 4 per cent of the women receiving 
Master’s degrees, and by less than 4 per cent of the men and more 
than 3 per cent of the women receiving Bachelor’s degrees. ‘Special 
ability for the work chosen” accounts for from 2 to 5 per cent for the 
different groups, and for somewhat more than 2 per cent of the entire 
group. Thus it appears that reasons indicating a measure of satisfac- 
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- tion and professional interest, such as “kind of work wanted,” “rela- 


66 


tion to college major,” “good prospects for future,” “salary,” and 
“special ability for work chosen,” are the reasons for choosing em- 
ployment for about 66 per cent of the group; in other words, about 
two-thirds of the graduates for the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive felt 
at the time of the study that they had chosen their employment for 
fairly satisfactory professional reasons. On the other hand, 11 per 
cent of the entire group, about 15 per cent of the men and over 10 
per cent of the women receiving Master’s degrees, and less than 12 
per cent of the men and less than 8 per cent of the women receiving 
Bachelor’s degrees, stated that they had chosen their employment be- 
cause there was no other work available. The remaining 23 per cent 
stated that convenience to home and miscellaneous reasons motivated 
the employment chosen, or failed to indicate any specific reason. It 
may be concluded from the above facts that approximately one-third 
of the graduates of the College chose employment or have chosen em- 
ployment in accordance with the circumstances which confront them 
rather than on the basis of professional opportunity. 

Unemployment Experienced by Alumni. It may be seen from facts 
presented above that at least 96 per cent of the graduates of Teachers 
College for the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive were employed in the 
spring of 1936. But this was after the worst of the depression was 
over. How did they fare during the depths of the depression? The 
following data give an approximate answer to this question. 

More than 77 per cent of the entire group of 7,827 graduates reply- 
ing to the questionnaire had experienced no unemployment up to the 
time of the study, 79 per cent of the 2,100 men and nearly 76 per cent 
of the 4,120 women receiving Master’s degrees, and 79 per cent of the 
134 men and over 79 per cent of the 1,473 women receiving Bache- 
lor’s degrees, stating that they had not been unemployed at any time. 
The men seem to have had a slight advantage, particularly those re- 
ceiving the Master’s degree. Somewhat less than 7 per cent of the 
entire group of 7,827 had been unemployed from one to six months 
prior to the spring of 1936, more than 8 per cent of the men and less 
than 7 per cent of the women receiving the Master’s degree, and over 
10 per cent of the men and about 5 per cent of the women receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree, stating that they had been unemployed for one 
to six months. Here the women appear to have been more successful 
than the men. Over 4 per cent of the entire group were unemployed 
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from six months to one year, over 2 per cent from one to two years, 
and slightly over 1 per cent from two to six years during the period 
of the study. Approximately 8 per cent failed to respond to this ques- 
tion. From these data it may be concluded that 77 per cent of the 
graduates of Teachers College replying to the questionnaire experi- 
enced no unemployment, that about 23 per cent experienced unem- 
ployment of from one to seventy-two months, but that about half of 
those experiencing unemployment were unemployed for not more than 
one year, and that only slightly over one person in a hundred experi- 
enced two years or more of unemployment. These data do not provide 
satisfactory answers to several questions which should be answered. 
What kind of employment did those graduates obtain who experi- 
enced unemployment? Were they compelled by economic circumstances 
to accept any kind of work they could obtain? It was indicated above 
that 11 per cent of the entire group had accepted positions of the type 
they held because no other employment was available, which seems to 
justify the assumption that a fairly large proportion of the group 
which experienced unemployment were compelled to accept whatever 
they could obtain rather than remain unemployed. It would appear 
that graduates of Teachers College have suffered unemployment 
owing to the depression in somewhat lesser degree than the teachers 
of the nation at large, since at the depth of the depression in 1933 it 
was estimated that about one-fifth of the teachers of the country were 
temporarily without employment. Unfortunately, the data at hand do 
not permit an analysis of the types of employment in which the gradu- 
ates of Teachers College were engaged in the spring of 1936, except 
as this may be inferred from the facts presented above indicating that 
approximately two-thirds of the group had chosen their positions for 
fairly satisfactory professional reasons. It would, therefore, seem 
that from one-fourth to one-third of the graduates of Teachers Col- 
lege for the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive experienced some difficulty, 
if not serious delay, in obtaining satisfactory employment. Further 
information on this point is presented in the following paragraph. 
Alumni on Public Relief. It is highly improbable that the follow- 
ing data indicate a true picture of the relief status of that small per- 
centage of graduates of Teachers College who were dislocated in the 
profession by conditions arising from the depression. It is neverthe- 
less significant that any members of the group should be sufficiently 
concerned about the accuracy of the study to report that they were on 
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the public relief rolls. Over 77 per cent state that they have never been 
on the public relief rolls, nearly 22 per cent did not respond to this 
question, while only 101 persons or over 1 per cent of the total group 
of 7,827 persons indicate that they were on the public relief rolls for 
from one to thirty-six months. It is probable that many more were 
employed on research projects under the auspices of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration or other so-called made work of governmental 
agencies. Doubtless persons so employed, especially if on a non-relief 
basis, reported themselves as temporarily employed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding this part of the report on the study of the alumni of 
Teachers College, one cannot escape the conviction that the group is 
made up of the fortunate and the unfortunate. Most of these 7,827 
alumni were fortunate in having some kind of employment. This em- 
ployment appears to have been fairly satisfactory for about two- 
thirds of the group and definitely unsatisfactory from a professional 
point of view for from one-fourth to one-third of the group. This is 
too large a margin of dissatisfaction to justify complacency regarding 
the effectiveness of the College in the preparation of educational work- 
ers and the induction of those workers into positions where they can 
render the best service. Other pertinent facts and implications of the 
study will be presented in subsequent parts of the report. 


II 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF ALUMNI 


Undergraduate Majors of Alumni. What is the nature of the aca- 
demic and professional background of students who come to Teachers 
College as candidates for the Master’s degree? The data provided by 
this study do not answer all the questions we might raise, but they do 
indicate the undergraduate majors of the 7,827 graduates who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. As might be expected these majors cover 
almost the entire range of possibilities for undergraduate specializa- 
tion, yet fully 98 per cent are found to be in the many subject matter 
fields (including education) usually recognized as fields of specializa- 
tion for undergraduate work. Just what percentage of the 6,220 re- 
ceiving the Master’s degree and included in this study had received 
their Bachelor’s degrees from Teachers College is not known. Knowl- 
edge of our student body gained from several studies would indicate 
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that this proportion is not more than one-fourth of the entire group; 
thus fully three-fourths of the graduate students come to Teachers 
College after graduating from other colleges or universities. Over 21 
per cent of the 6,220 graduate students included in the study majored 
in education in their undergraduate work. The percentage for men is 
20 and for women 22. English accounts for the next largest group, 
more than 15 per cent of the total group, more than 10 per cent of the 
men, and less than 18 per cent of the women. Science was the under- 
graduate major of nearly 10 per cent of the total group, over 18 per 
cent of the men, and less than 6 per cent of the women. Nearly 9 per 
cent of the total group, nearly 11 per cent of the men, and less than 8 
per cent of the women did their undergraduate work in history. Over 
12 per cent of the women majored in household arts. Mathematics 
accounts for over 8 per cent of the total, over 9 per cent of the men 
and nearly 8 per cent of the women. Over 3 per cent majored in ancient 
languages, 2.4 per cent of the men and 3.6 per cent of the women, 
while modern languages accounts for 5.7 per cent of the total, 3.7 per 
cent of the men and 6.7 per cent of the women. Fine arts as an under- 
graduate major is more popular with women than men; nearly 4 per 
cent of the former and less than 1 per cent of the latter majored in this 
field. Only 2 per cent of the entire group majored in music in their 
undergraduate work, this field also being slightly more popular with 
women than men. Many other fields were represented by the under- 
graduate majors of the remainder of the group not accounted for, 
but the percentages are too low to be significant for present purposes. 

The 1,607 persons receiving the Bachelor’s degree who replied to 
the questionnaire all majored in one of the numerous fields of spe- 
cialization in Teachers College. Approximately 83 per cent of this 
group majored in nine fields as follows: elementary education, 22 per 
cent; nursing education, 16 per cent; general education, 10 per cent; 
nursery school, kindergarten, first-grade education, 9 per cent; fine 
arts and fine arts education, 7 per cent; music and music education, 6 
per cent; household arts and household arts education, 7 per cent; 
health and physical education, 6 per cent; and industrial arts educa- 
tion, I per cent. 

Relation of Major to First Employment of Alumni. Unfortu- 
nately, the questionnaire did not permit a differentiation between posi- 
tions held prior to coming to Teachers College and positions taken 
after the completion of work for a degree here; hence it is not possible 
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to tell whether the replies refer to previous positions and previous 
preparation, or to the present position and work in Teachers College. 
The data presented are significant, however, in indicating the degree 
to which college work has prepared alumni of Teachers College for 
some positions which they have held. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the entire group of 7,827 graduates state that the work they did in 
their first position was the same as the work for which they prepared 
in college. The group receiving the Bachelor’s degree appear to have 
been significantly more successful in finding employment for which 
they had prepared in college than were those who received the Mas- 
ter’s degree. Almost 62 per cent of the men and nearly 60 per cent of 
the women receiving the Bachelor’s degree state that their first posi- 
tions were the same as their undergraduate majors, whereas only 39 
per cent of the men and less than 52 per cent of the women receiving 
the Master’s degree state that their first positions were the same as 
their majors in college. At least two factors contributing to this differ- 
ence should be mentioned. Many students change their fields of spe- 
cialization when they undertake graduate work. Between 20 and 25 
per cent of the graduate students of Teachers College have had little 
or no experience prior to graduate work. If they had in mind their 
undergraduate majors in answering the questionnaire, if they special- 
ized in another field for the Master’s degree, and if they were able to 
obtain employment in the field in which they had specialized for the 
Master’s degree, they would naturally report that their undergraduate 
major and present employment were not the same. Also, mature gradu- 
ate students who have had several years of experience after receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree often change their professional objectives, their 
fields of specialization, and subsequently are employed in the new 
fields. These factors have probably confused many who replied to the 
questionnaire. Approximately 25 per cent state that their first positions 
were closely related to their undergraduate major; over 29 per cent 
of the men and over 23 per cent of the women receiving Master’s 
degrees, and less than 21 per cent of the men and more than 25 per 
cent of the women receiving the Bachelor’s degree so reported. From 
these data it is apparent that from 75 to 85 per cent of the graduates 
of Teachers College included in this study found employment, or have 
had employment, in positions for which they prepared either in under- 
graduate work or in graduate work. Over 10 per cent of the entire 
group of 7,827 graduates state that their first employment was only 
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slightly related to the work for which they prepared in college, while 
over 13 per cent state that their first employment was not related at 
all to the work for which they prepared. While the issue is too much 
confused to justify definite conclusions, it would appear that there is 
considerable maladjustment arising from unwise choice of undergradu- 
ate major and inability to obtain employment in the field in which 
specific preparation was made. 

Number of Years in Which Graduate Work Has Been Done. 
About 43 per cent of the 6,220 students receiving the Master’s degree 
during the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive completed all graduate work, 
reported at the time of the study, in one year. An additional 43 per 
cent had completed all graduate work reported within a period of 
from two to five years. This, it should be stated, is the usual limit of 
time for completion of the Master’s degree in Teachers College. Ap- 
proximately 86 per cent of the graduate students, therefore, completed 
the work for the Master’s degree, plus any additional graduate work 
which had been taken by the spring of 1936, within a five-year period. 
The remaining 14 per cent required from 6 to 36 years to complete 
such graduate work as was reported. However, the number who had 
taken more than 12 years was only 57 or less than 1 per cent of the 
entire group. Approximately 37 per cent of those receiving the 
Bachelor’s degree stated that they had completed no graduate work 
at the time of the study, while about 63 per cent stated that they 
had completed some graduate work; the remaining 11 per cent did not 
respond to this question. About 30 per cent of the entire group of 
1,607 graduates receiving the Bachelor’s degree, or one half of those 
pursuing graduate work, had received the Master’s degree at the 
time of the study. 

Major Field of Graduate Study of Alumni. The distribution of 
fields of graduate study of the 6,220 graduates of Teachers College 
receiving Master’s degrees during the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive 
is indicated in Table I. 

It is evident that the various fields of specialization offered by the 
College are fairly well represented by the distribution in Table I for 
the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive. The percentage distributions do not 
conform in detail to the present percentage distributions of graduate 
students in the College. This fact may be accounted for partly by a 
greater disposition to respond to the questionnaire on the part of 
graduates in certain fields and partly by changing emphases both in the 
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TABLE I 


DisTRIBUTION OF 6,220 GRADUATES OF TEACHERS CoLLEGE RECEIVING THE MASTER’S 
DEGREE FROM JUNE, 1928, TO JUNE, 1935, INcLUsIvE, AccoRDING To FieLp 1n WHICH 
Tuey Majorep 


Number of Percentage of 


Major Graduates Total Group 
Philosophy of Education .................00eeeee 32 0.5 
Educational Sociology ............. sttienaeene 20 0.3 
Educational Psychology .............cccececeeees 148 2.4 
Comparative Education 15 0.2 
Educational Economics 5 
Teachers College and Normal School Education .... 237 3.8 
Administration of School Systems ................ 353 5-7 
Elementary Education ...............0.00eeeeees 407 6.5 
8 
Guidance and Personnel ....................20055 30 0.5 
Student Personnel Administration ................ 201 3.2 
Child Development and Parent Education ......... 33 0.5 
Teaching of History and Social Studies............. gI 1.5 
Teaching of Geography ................2000ee00: 33 0.5 
Teaching of Civic Education ..............e00000: 13 0.2 
Teaching of Mathematics ..................00005 378 6.1 
Teaching of Natural Science ................20005 258 4.1 
Speech and Speech Education..................... 112 1.8 
Fine Arts and Fine Arts Education ............... 230 3-7 
Music and Music Education ...................5: 150 2.4 
Industrial Arts Education .:..................05: 33 0.5 
Household Arts and Household Arts Education .... 492 7.9 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, First Grade Education 137 2.2 
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Number of Percentage of 


Major Graduates Total Group 
Commercial Education 71 1.1 
519 8.3 
Health and Physical Education .................. 23 0.37 
Measurement and Research ...................--- 87 1.4 


College and in the work which was carried on in the positions held by 
graduates. 

Degrees Held by Alumni. A total of 274, or over 4 per cent of the 
6,220 graduates receiving the Master’s degree, had completed the re- 
quirements and had received the doctorate by the spring of 1936. Of 
this group 195, or over 9 per cent of the 2,100 men receiving the 
Master’s degree, had completed the requirements and had received 
the doctorate, while only 79, or less than 2 per cent of the 4,120 
women receiving the Master’s degree, had received the doctorate. Of 
the 1,607 graduates receiving the Bachelor’s degree a total of 482, or 
nearly 30 per cent, had also received the Master’s degree. A total of 
70 men, or over 52 per cent of the 134 men receiving the Bachelor’s 
degree, had also completed the work for the Master’s degree, while 
412 women, or over 28 per cent of the 1,473 women receiving the 
Bachelor’s degree, had also completed the requirements for the Mas- 
ter’s degree. Three men and three women of the total of 1,607 re- 
ceiving the Bachelor’s degree had also completed the requirements for 
the doctorate by the spring of 1936. These facts are strong evidence 
of the upgrading of professional standards in teaching and the pro- 
fessional ambitions of graduates of Teachers College. 

Scholastic Honors Held by Alumni. A total of 1,464, or over 23 
per cent of the 6,220 graduates receiving the Master’s degree, indicate 
that they have received scholastic honors, while only 101, or over 6 
per cent of the 1,607 graduates receiving the Bachelor’s degree, had 
received such honors. The questionnaire did not request specification 
of the type of honors received. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The undergraduate background of the 6,220 graduates receiving 
the Master’s degree represents the whole range of possibilities of 
undergraduate specialization. Education, science, history, mathe- 
matics, languages, household arts, fine arts, music, and physical edu- 
cation were the undergraduate majors for most of the group. The 
1,607 graduates receiving the Bachelor’s degree represented most of 
the various fields of specialization offered by Teachers College with 
most of the group concentrated in elementary education, nursing edu- 
cation, general education, nursery school, kindergarten, first grade 
education, fine arts and fine arts education, music and music education, 
household arts and household arts education, health and physical edu- 
cation, and industrial arts education. 

From 75 to 85 per cent of the entire group of 7,828 graduates indi- 
cate that their first employment was the same or closely rated to the 
work for which they prepared in college. The group receiving the 
Bachelor’s degree seem to have been significantly more successful in 
finding employment in the field in which they had prepared in 
college. 

Approximately 89 per cent of those receiving the Master’s degree 
completed all graduate work reported within a period of five years, 
which is the usual time limit set by Teachers College for the Master’s 
degree. 

The 6,220 graduates receiving the Master’s degree represent the 
various fields of specialization in Teachers College roughly in propor- 
tion to student enrollment for these fields for the years covered by the 
study when allowances are made for changing conditions in the College 
and in the profession. 

Teachers College graduates are ambitious professionally, as is in- 
dicated by the fact that they continue their preparation beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree, half of the men and nearly one-fourth of the women 
receiving Bachelor’s degrees during the period of the study, having 
completed the requirements for the Master’s degree at the time of 
the study. Over 9 per cent of the men and less than 2 per cent of the 
women receiving the Master’s degree had completed the requirements 
for the doctorate by the spring of 1936. From these facts it is ap- 
parent that the men are more ambitious than the women in seeking 
further professional preparation. This is owing in large part, no 
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doubt, to the fact that the demands and professional opportunities for 
men are greater than for women. 

Nearly one-fourth of those receiving the Master’s degree and 
about 6 in 100 of those receiving the Bachelor’s degree report that 
they have received scholastic honors of some kind. 

Other pertinent personal, social, and economic facts and the im- 
plications of these facts about the alumni of Teachers College will be 
presented in subsequent parts of this report. 


_ Measuring Achievement in Activity and 
Control Schools in New York City 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JOHN P. HERRING 
AND JOHN J. LOFTUS 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY 


N ARTICLE describing the inauguration of an activity program 
in sixty-nine schools of New York City was published in THE 
Recorp for April, 1937.’ A second article setting forth the need, 
structure, functions, and interpreted results of a questionnaire on 
school practices given to 8,750 children near the end of the Spring 
Session of 1937 was published in THE REcorD for December, 1937.” 
This, the third article, deals with an achievement test battery developed 
for the experiment—its function, structure, and place in the experi- 
ment—, and the interpretation of results obtained by its use with ap- 
proximately the same children. The article presents two studies made 
by different persons and yielding different answers to the same 
question. 

It was essential, if the test battery was to meet the needs of this 
study, that it measure, by sampling, everything important which a 
child ought to learn and which he can tell in a brief pencil-and-paper 
test, that it be an objectively-scorable, multiple-response test, that it 
be usable from grade three through high school so as to provide ade- 
quately for measuring the growth of all pupils, and that it be reliable 
for classes, grades, and schools in both sub-test scores and total scores 
and, for individuals, in total scores. 

Again, it was important that the test show subject matter, skills, 
activities, attitudes, and ideals represented in reasonable proportions 


*McCall, William A. and Loftus, John J. “America’s Largest City Experiments with a 
Crucial Educational Problem.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 602-606, April, 1937. 

*McCall, William A., Herring, John P., and Loftus, John J. “Measuring the Amount of 
Activity Education in Activity and Control Schools in New York City.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 39, pp. 230-240, December, 1937. 
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and relationships, and that mere information as such be not tested in 
isolation. 

Although knowledge must perforce enter into every item of any 
test, it should be subordinated to purposive activity. No item should 
be primarily a test of knowledge, and knowledge per se should not be 
measured, except when it definitely implies functional action or is a 
symptom of attitude, interest, or the like. Narrow factual items should 
be omitted to avoid rewarding any school which devotes itself to 
factual grind and neglects the art of living, the love of learning, the 
joys of sociable work, the decent freedoms, the realistic insights into 
the exact circumstances of each person, or efficiency toward the good 
ends. 

Thus, it was important to have a test that covered the ground of 
desirable learnings from spelling to character, from technical skill to 
philosophic insight, from subject matter to activity, from one plus one 
to the art of living, from self-expression to group solidarity and 
world co-operation, and all to the end that it might be a means of 
educating the emotions, the wishes, and the intellect, and that it might 
not cause one-sided emphasis upon whatever happens at the time to be 
both conventional to teach and easy to measure. 

It was important, also, that the test be scrutinized for the influence 
of every question upon those who would read it or give it or answer 
it—child, teacher, superintendent, school board, publicist—, that the 
test be filled with suggestions for better aims, better methods, better 
activities, and that the language of the test suggest concrete ways of 
becoming better members of society, better friends, better thinkers 
and appraisers, better leaders, followers, and co-operators, better 
learners and teachers. 

Again it was vital that unusual care be exercised to prevent the test 
being biased either toward progressive education or toward conserva- 
tive education. Purposes constituting the exclusive province of either 
type should be avoided, and common ground occupied. Those educa- 
tional practices which are approved by one group and not by the 
other should be omitted. Fortunately this has been facilitated by the 


two groups themselves, who publicize common goals while using dif- — 


ferent practices. The express purposes of the two groups have become 
so much alike that a single comprehensive achievement test can be 
made to serve them both. 

An unbiased test was required since only such a test is suitable for 
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the purpose of settling differences about the practices of education. 
Representing common elements of purpose, but not practices which 
differ, such a test and only such a test may be employed toward a con- 
sensus in answer to the questions: Is it the traditional or the progres- 
sive practices which bring us sooner to our common goals? If, for ex- 
ample, the teacher minutely directs the child’s work, will the child 
become more or less responsible? Which will be nearer the common 
goal after five years, the progressive or the conservative school ? 

Some may think that each sub-test should measure one, and only 
one, pure trait. A test of foresight and a test of co-operation are 
bound to overlap, both having an element of intelligence. Neverthe- 
less, it may be foresight and co-operation which we wish to measure. 
For most purposes we have to measure things which have a part in 
common. The independent factors thus far isolated by the science of 
education—ebullience, ability to handle geometric forms, and the 
others—do not represent the best units of purpose for education to 
use. They are, therefore, not the best units for achievement tests, 
special purposes and pure research being excepted. The best units for 
education and its tests—co-operation, planning, criticism, and oth- 
ers—overlap one another and the statistically isolated independent 
factors. Since we are primarily interested in the units themselves and 
not in their independence and since human nature is organized and 
nurtured as it is, we accept the overlapping. Science is not yet able to 
build tests made of non-overlapping sub-tests representing the chief 
human purposes. It may never be able to do so. It may never wish to 
do so. If the effects of a test upon human beings are severally good 
and collectively balanced, we shall be happy. 

Such were the chief criteria that the Comprehensive Achievement 
Test was designed to satisfy. In March, 1937, it was given to all the 
children in grades four through six in eight activity and eight non- 
activity public schools of New York City. 

The activity schools were so labeled because their teachers and 
principals chose to attempt the activity program throughout the dura- 
tion of the experiment. The label did not signify that these teachers 
knew better the philosophy or were more experienced in the program 
or that they were more progressive than the control teachers. The 
control schools were so labeled because they were selected to maintain 
traditional school practices throughout the experiment. By measure- 
ment with the School Practices Questionnaire, upon a point scale from 
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traditional to progressive school practices, the two groups ranged, 
both of them, from very traditional to moderately progressive, the 


activity schools being a bit more progressive than the others. 


TABLE I 


Grape Score Sus-Test AVERAGES FOR ACTIVITY AND CoNTROL ScHOOLS—ALL 


Grapes CoMBINED 


Sub-Test and Sample Item 


Activity Control 


A. HEALTH AND PLAY. 5. When people are sick, should they 
ask the druggist what medicine to take? always, usually, sel- 

B. READING. 8. Do children grow? yes, no, perhaps ...... 

C. FINDING INFORMATION. 15. To find books on games, use 
the Readers’ Guide, publisher, card catalogue, bookseller .... 

D. SPEAKING, WRITING, AND SPELLING. 21. Is this sentence 
correct? He laid down. yes, not sure,mo ................. 

E. ARITHMETIC. 27. How many minutes from 8:40 to 9:30? 

F. ARTS AND CRAFTS. 35. When a child makes other children 
wish to build a glass and screen cage for studying insect life, 
what is the best reward for him? money, gold star, praise by 
teacher, approval by children ................cccccscccees 

G. UNDERSTANDING THE WORLD. 38. Are all men created 

H. BUYING AND USING THINGS. 49. Advertized cures for colds 
have often been cheap, sure, dangerous, useless ............. 

I. BEING A SENSIBLE AND USEFUL CITIZEN. 53. Should you 
have some opinions that you will stand by and not consider 
changing? always, often, seldom, never ................... 

J. WATCHING THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 58. What do 
doctors try most to do? to keep all the people well, to cure the 

K. CHOOSING THE BEST EXPERIENCES. Which should you 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 
$5 a day $10 a day $10 a day $10 a day 
friends friends friends no good friends 
work work no good work work 
health poor health health ........ 


L. TALKING THINGS OVER, HANDLING DISAGREEMENTS, AND GET- 
TING THINGS DONE. 69. Circle each thing that a good discussion 
leader does. Praises good points. Encourages timid children. 
Keeps everyone to the point. Gives everyone a chance. Makes 


5.36 


5.40 


5.36 


| 
5-47 5.56 
5.50 5.50 | 
5-43 5.60 
5.30 5.62 | 
5.46 5.81 
5.71 5.72 | 
5.46 5.80 | 
| 6.24 5.83 | 
5-35 5-35 | 
| - 
| 
| 
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Sub-Test and Sample Item Activity Control 


good speeches. Comments on each thing said. Keeps steering to- 

ward something to be done. Shows how suggestions can be used. 

M. FORESEEING CONSEQUENCES. 73. Punishing children who 

cheat will make them stop cheating, hide their cheating, cheat 

N. UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE AND THINGS (Camouflaged for 

PREJUDICE). 81. Think of the race or nation that cheats the 

most. How many persons in it will cheat? all, some,none ... 5.47 5.46 
0. REMEMBERING THINGS (Camouflaged for TRUTH-TELLING 

DURING A TEST). 84. Did you ever take anything that be- 

longed to anyone else, even a pin or a button? yes,no ....... 5.24 5.80 
P. KEEPING YOUR TEMPER. 88. Your smiling will make you 

less angry, have no effect, make you feel angrier, stop your 


Q. MANNERS. 90. Open a letter addressed to any other mem- 
ber of your family always, usually, sometimes, seldom ... .. 5.36 5.51 


rR. MODESTY (Camouflaged for FEELINGS OF INFERIORITY). 
94. How often do you feel that you can succeed at most things if 


you have time to learn? often, seldom, never .............. 5.80 5.26 
$. ENJOYING LIFE. 101. If you could do as you like, how many 

hours a day would you go to school? 2 or less,3,40rmore.. 5.62 5.70 


The results of the Comprehensive Achievement Test, shown in 
Tables I and II, indicate that the two groups were equal, as judged 
by criteria of achievement thought to be acceptable to conservatives 
and progressives alike. There was, it is true, a slight difference favoring 
the control schools at the time of this first measurement—a difference 
of one month of average New York City schooling. The control 
schools had also the advantage in intelligence by the amount in which 
mental age grows on the average in one month. This is shown in 
Table II. The equality of these differences, when thus expressed as 
grade scores, suggests the hypothesis that the difference in intelligence 
was the necessary and sufficient cause of the difference in achievement. 
But without a complex measurement which has not been made, it 
cannot be known either how much intelligence it takes, other relevant 
factors all being measured and being and remaining equal, to cause 
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unit achievement of precisely the sort represented by this test, or, 
other factors not being equal, how much it takes of each of many fac- 
tors severally. Probably the safest and best interpretation is that the 
differences are small as compared with those which we are seeking 
and that the two groups began the experiment at practically the same 
distance from the commonly accepted goal, using the same fairly tradi- 
tional means in order to move toward it. It is the avowed intention of 
the activity classes to differentiate themselves more and more in their 
school practices from the control classes, and of the control classes to 
permit them to do so until two widely divergent types are created. 
With subsequent measurement at intervals, the effect of this gradual 
differentiation in school practice upon commonly acceptable achieve- 
ment can be readily discerned by means of comparable growth curves. 


TABLE II 


Grave Score AVERAGES FOR COMPREHENSIVE ACHIEVEMENT TEST AND 
McCatt INTELLIGENCE TEST 


4A 4B sA 5B 6A 6B All 


Achievement Test Grade Score Averages 


4.26 4.57 5§.1§ 5.77 6.48 6.70 5.45 
4.21 4.74 5.18 6.07 6.41 6.93 5.54 
Intelligence Test Grade Score Averages 
4-25 4.95 5.5 5.85 6.2 6.5 5.54 


A conclusion more favorable to the activity program is reported 
later in this article by other authors who find activity children, in a 
sample selected from the whole group, four-tenths of a year ahead of 
the control children in the same test. The view of equality has the ad- 
vantage of being based upon ten times as many children, while the 
view of superiority of the activity children has the advantage of being 
derived from two groups carefully made equivalent by pairing pupils 
in age, grade, and intelligence. While the truth may lie between the 
two estimates, and the future accumulation of data at intervals show 
a reduced disagreement, it seems at present reasonable to give the 
smaller individually paired group the greater weight. As the experi- 
ment proceeds, growth curves should be made from both types of 
study. 


| 
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The sub-tests revealed a few comparatively large differences. The 
control classes were three months ahead in Sub-tests D, G, and J— 
Speaking, Writing, and Spelling, Understanding the World, and 
Watching the Progress of the World—while the activity classes were 
four months ahead in Sub-tests H and R—Buying and Using Things 
and Living Democratically. Why these differences exist, the authors 
do not know. 

While the remaining sub-test differences, often large enough to be 
reliable, were still too small to merit comment, the class sub-test av- 
erages themselves are interesting. In Sub-test A, Health and Play, for 
example, both groups had much to learn. Fourth grade children can 
and should learn that only one person should use the same towel, that 
children can do something to make each other like to be fair in games, 
that scolding and punishment are ineffective, that association with 
children who play fairly is helpful, that a tourniquet should be applied 
thus and so, that druggists are not usually the ones to consult about 
medication for illness, that flies, rats, water, dust, and rust are some- 
times laden with dangerous germs, and that ovens and boiling water 
are not; and fourth grade children can and should learn to play habitu- 
ally out of doors with other children. And yet grades four through 
six together averaged less than three right out of six questions. 

In Sub-test P, Keeping Your Temper, there is still greater room 
for learning by both groups. Fourth grade children ought to know 
that temper is not controlled by talking the way one feels, or by re- 
sorting to will power, but rather, in part, by playing hard, working 
hard, keeping rested, and not overeating; that smiling does not make 
one feel more angry than ever, but may make one feel less angry, and 
yet should not be counted upon to stop anger at once; and, in order to 
overcome anger, that it is not the best thing to try some way which 
mother or teacher recommends and stick to it, willy-nilly; that trying 
different ways and using the one that works best is not so good as 
combining such trials with counsel; and that that, in turn, is not so 
good as trials plus counsel plus relevant reading. And yet the grand 
average for all three grades was less than one question right out of 
three. 

In Sub-test S, Enjoying Life, it is likely that some children wittingly, 
and some unwittingly, exaggerated their happiness. The three grades 
averaged four and one-half questions right out of seven. But fourth 
gtade children ought to have many friends, and attend schools which 
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they like, and enjoy both school and home much and therefore about 
equally, and enjoy social studies and science much and therefore about 
equally. Two-thirds of such tangible assets—even if the children had 
all they declared—is not enough. 

While most of the class averages, both for the whole test and for 
the sub-tests, lay in the lower half of the possible ranges, the authors 
think that most of the class averages ought in due course to move into 
the upper half. It remains to be seen whether this will be achieved by 
both groups or either group. 

But the best use of the Comprehensive Achievement Test and the 
other three instruments in the Comprehensive Test Program is open 
to the classroom teacher, who can know the pupils well and who may 
utilize their individual answers to some 300 questions as a comprehen- 
sive reference work on the individual child. From such current study 
in connection with events can come insights into social needs of the 
individual and corresponding educative means. Here, for example, is 
a boy whose parents did not finish the elementary school and are living 
apart (Educational Background Questionnaire, Sections D and I), 
who wants to quit school as soon as he can (Educational Background 
Questionnaire, Section C and Comprehensive Achievement Test, Sec- 
tion S), whose I.Q. is 125 (Intelligence Test), who is superstitious 
(Comprehensive Achievement Test, items 38-40), who, as a consumer, 
is gullible (Comprehensive Achievement Test, items 46-50), and who, 
according to the long social story of the School Practices Question- 
naire, is a solitary with only the memberships which he is unable to 
dodge, no experience in planning with other persons, and little judg- 
ment about relative values. The teacher, working usually through the 
children, gets him into a committee, has him do an errand for a group, 
sees that the best he does is praised, and helps children to see and to 
seize opportunities for continuous expansion of his feelings of worth 
and valid self-confidence. From the voluminous information of the 
four tests of the Comprehensive Test Program,’ from the teachers’ 
acquaintance with him, his family, his background, and his heredity, 
and from the many suggestions about educative means which comprise 
much of the content of three of these tests, and all of that of the School 
Practices Questionnaire, the boy’s personality is made broader, firmer, 
and more satisfying. The best single use of the Comprehensive 


* A Comprehensive Test Program, published by Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, Dallas, and Atlanta, 1937. 
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Achievement Test does not require scoring, tabulation, group com- 
parison, or elaborate quantitative paraphernalia; it requires the work 
of a free, willing, and competent teacher. 


In order to discover whether the achievement of the activity and 
control schools would still appear to be approximately the same if the 
pupils were more carefully matched in their capacity to achieve, other 
authors sampled the extensive data reported in this section of the 
article. Their findings are reported in the following section. 


RESULTS OF COMPREHENSIVE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
IN CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT 


By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE, Assistant Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University, JosEPH RECHETNICK, Member of School Advisory Committee on 
Activity Schools, New York City, and JouHN J. Lorrus, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. 


The McCall-Herring Comprehensive Achievement Test was ad- 
ministered, as previously stated, in eight matched activity and non- 
activity schools. The selection of schools in which the various instru- 
ments of measurement were to be administered was decided upon the 
primary basis of securing neighborhoods in the city which represent 
different socio-economic status and background. Eight representative 
types of neighborhoods were included. In each neighborhood one ac- 
tivity and one non-activity school were selected. 

Other bases of comparison which were used in this study may be 
described briefly. In order to hold some factors more or less constant, 
grade position in school was made one of the first bases of equating 
the pupils. Pupils in grades four through six were used. A second basis 
was the chronological age of the pupils. Another important factor that 
was held constant was the mental ability of the pupils. Mental ability 
was measured by the McCall Intelligence Test. Table III is a statistical 
summary of the matched groups of pupils for age and intelligence. 

It will be noted that the average ages for the groups compared are 
very similar. The difference between the two matched groups is only 
two-hundredths of a year. The standard deviations are about 1.1, with 
two-hundredths of a point difference. The same is true for intelligence, 
where the difference between the two groups is only .25 of a point, with 
no difference in standard deviations. 
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TABLE Ill 


AVERAGE CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND AsiLity oF EguaTtep Pupits 
Activiry AND Non-Activiry SCHOOLS 


No. of Average Standard 


Factors Schools Pupils Score Deviation 
, Activity 460 10.54 1.13 
Chronological Age Non-Activity 460 10.56 1.11 
; Activity 460 72.40 15.95 
Intelligence Non-Activity 460 72.15 15.95 
TABLE IV 


CoMPARISON OF RESULTS OF COMPREHENSIVE ACHIEVEMENT TEST BETWEEN 
Activity AND Non-Activity SCHOOLS 


No. of | Average Standard Diff. of S.E. Critical 


Schools Pupils Scores Deviation Averages Diff. Ratio 
460 47.45 9.55 
Non-Activity .. 460 45.50 9.65 


An inspection of Table IV reveals that pupils in activity schools 
achieved better results than pupils in non-activity schools in a test 
which represents a combination of subject matter, skills, activities, at- 
titudes, and ideals. The difference of 1.95 in average scores (or .4 
of a school year, when interpreted in terms of grade scores) is found 
to be statistically significant. According to commonly accepted statis- 
tical standards, if the difference between two average scores divided 
by the standard error of this difference yields a ratio (usually called 
critical ratio) of 3 or more, the difference is considered significant. 
In other words, any other set of two groups of which these groups are 
representative will show a like difference. This indicates that factors 
other than pure chance were operating to influence the superior results 
obtained by the activity school pupils. These factors, it is assumed, 
were variable educational activities and practices in the two types of 
schools. It would appear then, that the activity practices for integrat- 
ing and enriching the curriculum have not detracted from the usually 
measured outcomes; rather they have added increased proficiency in 
other major outcomes. 
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New Studies in Education 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1937* 


N THE present volume the review of 

educational progress in those coun- 
tries whose educational systems were de- 
scribed in the earlier Educational Year- 
bookt is continued. The main issues are 
the same as those discussed in the Intro- 
duction to the Educational Yearbook, 
1936. As short a period as one year has 
injected a new issue which may well 


past year been an intensification of the 
programs for rearmament on a scale and 
at a cost unparalleled in the history of 
the world. The resurgence of this latter- 
day reversion to barbarism may make 
one wonder what the world has gained 
from the advancing provision and exten- 
sion of education. How much nearer has 
education brought humanity to even an 


cause alarm to those interested in the understanding of the meaning of the 
progress of education. There has in the good life—to say nothing of a realization 


* From the Introduction of the Fourteenth Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. (Edited by Professor I. L. Kandel.) Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

¢ The Educational Yearbook, 1924, contained articles on the following countries: Australia, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, South Africa, and 
the United States; the volume for 7925 contained articles on: Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Dutch East Indies, India, Japan, Latvia, New Zealand, Scot- 
land, the United States, and Uruguay; the volume for 7926 contained articles on: Austria, England, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States; the volume for 7927 contained articles on: 
Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Hungary, Iraq, Lithuania, Mexico, Russia, Serbia, 
Croatia and Slovenia, Spain, Turkey, and the United States; the volume for 7928 contained articles 
on: England, France, Germany, Palestine, and the United States. In the first of these volumes there 
was discussed in a special section the Problem of Method in England, Germany, and the United 
States; in the second, the Problem of the Elementary School Curriculum in England, Germany, and 
the United States; in the third, Problems of Secondary Education in England, Germany, and the 
United States; in the fourth, the Problem of Teacher Training in England, France, Germany, and 
the United States; in the fifth, the Problem of Vocational Education in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. The volumes since 1928 have been devoted to the consideration of special 
topics as follows: in the sixth volume, 7929, the Philosophy Underlying National Systems of Educa- 
tion in England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the United States; in the seventh, 7930, the 
Expansion of Secondary Education in the Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, and the 
United States; in the eighth, 79377, Education in Colonial Dependencies of Belgium, France, pre- 
War Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan; and in the ninth, 7932, the Relations of the State 
to Religious Education in Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Latin America, Mexico, Norway, Scotland, Sweden, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United States. The tenth volume, 7933, was devoted to a study 
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of it? What should cause the greatest 
alarm in the present movement to arm is 
the candid recognition that future wars 
will not be fought between armies alone 
but between every member not only of 
the contending nations but of the whole 
world. And so “physical education” pro- 
grams are instituted for young and old, 
in some cases admittedly as pre-military 
training, in others disguised as part of 
a program of national welfare and recrea- 
tion. Training in the use of gas-masks, 
in pre-military sports, in the development 
of air-mindedness among the very young 
—all are part of the same movement. 
It will not be difficult for later historians 
to discover which of these two programs 
was cause and which effect and that the 
second was an answer to the first. 

And yet although the present situation 
is fraught with danger for humanity 
everywhere and may make one pessimistic 
about the achievements of education, it 
does provide the opportunity in those 
countries where free speech and free dis- 
cussion are still prized to consider the 
issues involved. Such an opportunity can- 
not be met without better preparation of 
teachers at all levels, without changing 
the status of teachers from that of sub- 
ordinates in a hierarchical scheme to that 
of a genuine profession, without a strong 
insistence on those common interests that 
constitute the cement of society and the 


provision at the same time for the indi- 
vidualization of instruction, and without 
closer adaptation in the curriculum to 
contemporary needs provided that such 
adaptation is not made at a sacrifice of the 
best in the educational tradition. 

Schools are perhaps more exposed to 
the danger of inertia than any other so- 
cial agency because so many forces are 
concerned in the process of education— 
the state, society, the community, parents, 
and teachers to enumerate only a few. 
Not the least important factor that con- 
tributes to inertia is the educational tradi- 
tion itself, a tradition which is respon- 
sible for the survival of certain subjects 
and content in the curriculum, justified in 
turn by a psychology itself obsolete. The 
fond hopes of a century ago that literacy 
would save the world or that certain sub- 
jects have a special value in training the 
mind have been proved illusory. Nothing 
is clearer today than the fact that an ele- 
mentary education is inadequate as a prep- 
aration for life today and that a secondary 
school curriculum which produced results 
in training a selected group can no longer 
perform the same function with increasing 
enrollments of pupils of far wider range 
of abilities and cultural backgrounds. 

With the extension of education up- 
wards and with a tendency to break away 
from the traditional dual system of one 
education for the masses and another for 


of Missionary Education and Missionary Activities in the following areas: Africa, China, India, 
Japan, Korea, Latin America, and the Near East (American Secondary Rural, Urban, and Extension 
Education and American Higher Education) ; the eleventh volume, 7934, contained a complete survey 
of the French system of education translated from the Atlas de l’Enseignement en France, prepared as 
part of the investigation of the Commission francaise pour l’Enquéte Carnegie sur les Examens et 
Concours en France, a section on Higher Education in Soviet Russia, and another on The Making of 
Nazis in Germany; the twelfth volume, 7975, presented a survey of the organization and activities 
of Teachers’ Associations in eighteen countries and of the American Federation of Teachers, the 
Fédération Internationale des Association d’Instituteurs, and the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. The thirteenth volume, 7936, presented a survey of the progress of education since the first 
articles on the respective countries were published and included the Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Germany, Holland, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, and the United States. 
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the selected group, the burden on the 
schools is not reduced. Whatever the so- 
cial origins of the pupils and whatever 
their education, all will be called upon to 
play their part as citizens. To that extent 
provision must be made for developing an 
intelligent understanding of the world 
that all will have to face. And the word 
“world” is chosen deliberately, for there 
is no corner of it which is today so re- 
mote as not to be affected ultimately by 
what may happen elsewhere. 

There are those, however, who, like 
Mussolini, would divide the world into 
“We or they,” who in an attempt to de- 
velop economic national self-sufficiency 
would seek to divide the world at a time 
when technological developments are pro- 
ducing intercommunication and interde- 
pendence of a kind never dreamed of be- 
fore. This tendency to divide the world 
into “We or they,” into “Greeks and bar- 
barians,” can only have one result—to 
lead it directly into chaos through the cult 
of prejudice, hatred, and intolerance. It 
means the revival of a concept of nation- 
alism more virulent by far than anything 
that was known before the War. And 
what is not being developed in the way 
of intolerance through the cult of aggres- 
sive nationalism is being sown within na- 
tions by the cult of class hatred. 

Under such conditions the cause of edu- 
cation must suffer. That it will suffer 
retrenchment from the diversion of na- 
tional resources to preparation for de- 
struction is already feared by many; but 
more serious than reduction of expendi- 
tures is the danger of converting educa- 
tion into propaganda. There are already 
countries in which the distinction has al- 
ready disappeared at all levels of their 
educational systems. The question today 
is how long other countries which have 
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gradually recognized that the function of 
education is enlightenment of the individ- 
ual as a citizen will under external pres- 
sure continue to maintain and implement 
this ideal. 

In the task which confronts the world, 
teachers and educators in those countries 
where they may still call their souls their 
own have an important part to play. They 
will not be less nationalistic or patriotic 
if they undertake despite the dark shad- 
ows to teach that aggressive nationalism 
which refuses to recognize the right of 
other nations to existence is inevitably de- 
structive and that internationalism and 
patriotism are not incompatible. Obvi- 
ously the term internationalism itself im- 
plies relations between nations; nor is the 
citizen less patriotic because he recognizes 
qualities in other nations than his own and 
the necessity of international understand- 
ing. And education, since it is primarily a 
cultural process, cannot today refrain 
from pointing out and stressing the fact 
of the cultural interdependence of nations, 
not through a special subject but through 
any subject of the curriculum at any 
school level.’ Respect and love for the 
achievements of one’s own group or na- 
tion need not mean disrespect and hatred 
for those of another. International under- 
standing properly conceived should today 
emerge from a suitably organized educa- 
tion for citizenship. Such a task means a 
body of enlightened and well-prepared 
teachers, fully conscious of the contribu- 
tions of their own special fields of in- 
struction to the education of the whole 
man. Such a task means that those na- 
tions that still retain faith in free and 
democratic institutions, for which man 
throughout his history has struggled to 
find some recognition of individual worth 
and dignity, must become at least as con- 


*See National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part 11, “International 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1937. 


Understanding Through the Public School Curriculum.” 
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scious of their ideals as are the dictator- 
ships. It is not enough to adopt a nega- 
tive attitude of opposition and criticism 
to totalitarianism; so far as education is 
concerned, a definite and deliberate plan 
of positive indoctrination in the ideals of 
liberalism and democracy must be adopted. 
In adopting such a plan free societies may 
well remember the definition which Carlyle 


gives of the common cause of humanity; 

“Are not all true men that live, or that 
ever lived, soldiers of the same army, en- 
listed under Heaven's captaincy to do bat- 
tle against the same enemy—the empire of 
Darkness and Wrong? Why should we 
misknow one another and fight, not against 
the enemy, but against ourselves, for mere 
differences of uniform?” 


CERTAIN BASIC TEACHER-EDUCATION POLICIES AND 
THEIR DEVELOPMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE 
IN A SELECTED STATE* 


HIS volume reports the findings of 

a historical and interpretative study 
of teacher education in New Hampshire 
during a thirty-year period in which cer- 
tain basic policies and programs for the 
preparation of teachers were brought to 
fruition and yielded results which con- 
tribute significantly.to the understanding 
and insight needed in shaping new ends 
and purposes and establishing new pro- 
cedures in the education of teachers. The 
author studied programs, trends, forces, 
movements, in teacher education in New 
Hampshire, and selected for report those 
theories and practices which aid most in 
solving present-day teacher-education 
problems in this country. 

During the period under consideration 
educational administration in the state 
went from almost complete decentraliza- 
tion to the most complete example of cen- 
tralization which now exists in this coun- 
try. It was possible, therefore, to study 
the effects of this process on the admin- 
istration of institutions for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

This study points out that under the 


high degree of centralized control which 
resided in the state office of education, 
local initiative and freedom in adminis- 
tration and in formulating and adopting 
institutional policies prevailed in the nor- 
mal schools to as great a degree as would 
have been desirable under complete de- 
centralization. The manner in which local 
control in the normal schools was pre- 
served will be of interest to students of 
state school administration. 

An innovation introduced into the cur- 
riculum of the state normal school at 
Plymouth in 1882 represented a revolu- 
tionary change in teacher education. With 
the new curriculum adopted then, full- 
time, all-day student teaching was intro- 
duced. It was surprising to find such an 
advanced conception of teacher education 
prevailing at so early a period. This prac- 
tice in New Hampshire was the first in- 
stance in this country of all-day student- 
teaching in full operation in a state 
normal school or teachers college. With 
lapses at intervals this principle has con- 
tinued to operate in New Hampshire nor- 
mal schools down to the present time. The 


* By Harry A. Brown, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 714. 
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discussion of the findings with reference 
to the organization of training schools to 
facilitate this type of student teaching is 
one of the significant aspects of this study. 

In a new curriculum adopted in 1916 
a number of highly important changes 
were made. Under this revised curricu- 
lum a very close relationship prevailed 
between the courses in education and the 
work of the training school. Students went 
into the training school at the beginning 
of their work in the normal school. They 
continued as active room assistants, do- 
ing more and more teaching of individuals 
and small groups. In the final year they 
had alternate nine-week periods of study 
and full-time, responsible student teaching 
throughout the year. The object was to 
carry on experience and the study of the- 
ory as nearly simultaneously as possible. 
The study of education was based to a 
very large degree on the experience in the 
training school. 

The new curriculum continued and car- 
ried to further development several in- 
novations which represented important 
values in teacher education. A great 
change was made in the character of the 
traditional academic study as usually 
found in normal schools at that time. A 
direct, immediate, and high-level attack 
upon the professional study of teaching 
in the elementary schools was made pos- 
sible by the absence of deadening reviews. 
Methodology of elementary school sub- 
jects was learned by normal school stu- 
dents through a direct approach to the 
study of materials to be used for teaching 
purposes, the almost simultaneous use of 
these materials in actual teaching, and 
the study of academic background in the 
same fields at the same time sufficient to 
give an adequate and appropriate back- 
ground for curriculum materials. Later 
the same idea was applied to the prepara- 
tion of secondary school teachers. 
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In the case of one of the state normal 
schools, an entire city school system was 
appropriated for a training school. State 
high schools were established for student 
teaching in secondary education. A system 
of rural schools under state control and 
direction was affiliated with the normal 
schools. These extensive laboratory school 
systems enabled the normal schools to 
establish a new type of teacher education 
in which experience as a factor in learn- 
ing was utilized in a manner rarely at- 
tempted previous to that time. The study 
describes and discusses critically the or- 
ganization of training schools for the ac- 
complishment of the aims projected under 
this theory of teacher education. 

Other topics discussed in this volume 
are: experimental use of integrated pro- 
fessional experience as a basis for learn- 
ing and as a substitute for formal courses 
in education; suitable program and or- 
ganization of a school of education of a 
state university as applied to New Hamp- 
shire; feasibility of organizing normal 
schools and teachers colleges as branches 
of the state university; equalization of 
educational opportunity by equality in the 
preparation of rural and urban elemen- 
tary school teachers; size of normal 
schools as a factor in effective teacher 
education; policies and programs for the 
education and professional preparation of 
secondary school teachers; the principle 
of unity in teacher preparation; and 
fundamental principles of organization of 
a state program of teacher education. 

The study concludes with a chapter 
dealing with present values in teacher 
education in New Hampshire. In this 
section fundamental values which apply 
to all teacher education are discussed. 
Proposals for the unification of teacher 
education in the state, which apply uni- 
versally in this field, are made and criti- 
cally examined. Various other conceptions 
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in the professional preparation of teachers 
are noted and subjected to critical analy- 
sis in their application to the particular 
state in question. These proposals and 
analyses include some of the most perti- 
nent issues in contemporary teacher edu- 


cation in this country. Their discussion 
in this volume contributes some of the 
additional insight needed at the present 
time in attacking a number of the most 
critical problems in the field of the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. 


LI OLD 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FRANCE, AND SOVIET RUSSIA* 


HIS study was undertaken with the 
view of discovering the salient char- 
acteristics of science teaching as prac- 
ticed under national systems of widely 
different philosophies, organizations, and 
educational administrations. These char- 
acteristics, once brought to light, have 
been carefully analyzed, evaluated, and 
compared with one another to determine 
the possible implications of foreign pro- 
cedures for American science teaching. 
It was realized at the outset that a 
number of highly variable factors—meth- 
ods of selection, character of the school 
and home environment, social and intel- 
lectual maturity, for example—would 
render impossible any accurate compari- 
son of actual educational outcomes. Ob- 
viously, no tests could be administered 
to the science pupils of the respective 
secondary schools which would have any 
statistical validity as a basis for com- 
paring subject matter accomplishments. 
An _interpretative-philosophic approach 
was, therefore, deemed best suited to the 
solution of the particular problem com- 
prising the scope of the investigation. It 
is through this approach, based on the 
analysis and evaluation of the particular 
educational philosophy governing each 


*By Avexanver Erron, Pu.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 725. 


system, that the author is able to ap- 
praise the precise role assigned to physi- 
cal sciences in each country and reach 
certain conclusions as to the wisdom of 
adopting or rejecting European practices 
as carried over to the American schools. 
The study, based on a seven-month, 
first-hand investigation of the teaching 
of secondary school physics and chemis- 
try in France and Soviet Russia, was 
undertaken in 1935. During this time the 
author observed a large number of full- 
period science lessons. His knowledge of 
foreign languages enabled him to follow 
all procedures without the aid of guides 
or interpreters. In addition, he inspected 
demonstration and laboratory equipment, 
visited a number of teacher-training cen- 
ters, conferred with principals, science 
teachers, and science-teaching specialists, 
studied prevailing methods of apparatus 
research and improvement, and explored 
facilities for extracurricular science 
work, especially in the U.S.S.R. A 
background of fifteen years of experience 
as teacher and head of a physical science 
department provides him with the neces- 
sary knowledge of conditions in Ameri- 
can science teaching. 
The study reveals the absence of a 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


clear-cut educational philosophy in 
American secondary education and a 
similar confusion in American science 
teaching. The approach in the United 
States appears to be largely empirical in 
character, unhampered by traditions, ex- 
ternal standards, and central control. As 
opposed to this, the French lycée aims 
definitely at the acquisition of culture 
générale, and the Soviet ten-year school 
at the polytechnical outcomes of educa- 
tion. Both France and Russia appear, 
for the moment, to accept unquestion- 
ingly the doctrine of formal discipline, 
and are relatively unmoved by such 
American trends as individualization of 
instruction, integration of subject matter, 
guidance, and so forth. After a decade 
of experimentation with so-called pro- 
gressive methods, Soviet Russia has in- 
troduced the Jesson as the dominant form 
of classroom procedure. France is de- 
voting her energies to a further differen- 
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tiation and democratization of her 
post-primary school types. 

A marked superiority of American 
methodology, as judged by originality, 
variety, and adaptation individual 
needs is noted. French science teaching 
is shown to be marked by a high degree 
of teacher scholarship along subject mat- 
ter lines. Soviet Russia, by combining 
subject matter and professional prepara- 
tion, is seen to be hard at work correct- 
ing pedagogic inadequacies such as those 
which one continues to observe in the 
French lycées. 

The French emphasis on science as an 
intellectual discipline and the Soviet in- 
terpretation of education as a step to- 
ward Socialist Reconstruction are 
contrasted sharply with the tendency in 
the United States to treat science as a 
liberal education designed to make a 
maximum contribution toward individual 
growth and development. 
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College & Alumni Notes 


Teachers College Dinner 


The Teachers College Alumni Dinner, 
held annually in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators, will take place 
on Wednesday evening, March 2, at 6:30 
p.m. at the Chelsea Hotel, in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Professors William C. Bag- 
ley, Jean Broadhurst, and Jesse H. New- 
lon and Dean William F. Russell will 
speak. Tickets at one dollar and seventy- 
five cents each may be purchased 
through Professor George D. Strayer at 
Teachers College or at registration head- 
quarters in Atlantic City. 


Advanced School of Education 


At the Advanced School Forum held on 
December 2, the topic discussed was 
“Science in General Education”—an at- 
tempt to formulate a program of science 
education based on a wide review of 
scientific materials aimed at contributing 
more effectively to young people’s knowl- 
edge and understanding of the world, of 
society, and of themselves, and intended 
to equip them for life in a developing 
democracy. Professor S. Ralph Powers 
spoke on the general features of the pro- 
gram; Dr. Paul B. Sears, research as- 
sociate in Natural Sciences at Teachers 
College and professor of botany at the 
University of Oklahoma, gave a talk on 
“Illustrative Material in Human Ecol- 
ogy’; and Mr. John G. Pilley, lecturer 
in education at the University of Bris- 
tol, England, spoke on “Science and the 
Scientific Method.” Professor Paul Mort 
was chairman of the Forum. 


Professor E. H. Reisner entertained the 
members of the post-doctoral group at 
his home on December 17. Mr. Jean 
Stoetzel, Fellow of the Advanced School, 
1937-1938, and a member of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, Paris, France, 
talked on French education. Dr. J. Fred- 
erick Weltzin, president of the State 
Teachers College at Valley City, N. D., 
and Fellow of the Advanced School, 
1937-1938, was elected chairman of the 
group. 


Twenty-seven Doctor’s degrees have 
been conferred since July 1, 1937. The 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
awarded to: Harry Alvin Brown, Llora 
Belle MaGee, Orlando Evan Anthony 
Overn, Harry Eisner, Lois Barclay 
Murphy, D. Ross Pugmire, Nehemiah 
Wallenstein, Alexander Efron, Nelson 
Sumter Walke, Luther Jordan Bennett, 
Blanche Carrier, Nancy Gertrude Milli- 
gan, Catherine Stuart Vance, David 
Harris Russell, Glenn W. Howard, John 
Dambach, Howard Gray Funkhouser, 
Helen Ruth Henderson, John Ingle Rid- 
dle, and Joe Young West. 

The degree of Doctor of Education 
was conferred upon: Rosalind F. Cas- 
sidy, Ina F. Woestemeyer, Harry Greer 
Cayley, Nicholas Spring Holland, Stella 
Van Petten Henderson, Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor, and William J. 
Lowry (posthumous). 


Administration of School Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., on January 
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14. Professor Harold F. Clark addressed 
the Club on “The Economic Effects of 
Free Education.” A discussion period 
and social hour followed. 


Professor Strayer attended, on January 
25, a meeting of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Civic Progress in Hartford, 
Conn. He addressed the meeting on the 
subject of progress in the Hartford pub- 
lic schools following the survey made 
last year by the Division of Field 
Studies. 


A posthumous award of the degree of 
Doctor of Education to Mr. William J. 
Lowry, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Springfield, IIl., has been 
made. Mr. Lowry’s project, “The Mo- 
bile School,” was a study of the possi- 
bility of the enrichment of present and 
future educational opportunities through 
the use of transportation facilities. 


Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson spoke on De- 
cember 11 before the New York meet- 
ing of the Middle States Association of 
History and Social Science Teachers. On 
December 29 he addressed the National 
Association of Speech Teachers at their 
annual meeting in New York City on 
the subject “Discussion and Education.” 


Professor Bryson has been appointed 
chairman of a national committee of edu- 
cators to serve as an Adult Education 
Board for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


An article by Professor Ernest Osborne 
on “Challenge for Family Education” 
appeared in a recent issue of Parent Edu- 
cation. 


Professor Osborne is serving as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
United Parents Associations. 
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“The Parents’ Part in Education” was 
the title of Professor Osborne's recent 
address before the Meriden County 
Council on Education, Meriden, Conn. 


Child Development 


On December 3 Professor Lois H. Meek 
gave an address on “The Part the Com- 
munity Plays in the Educational Pro- 
gram” before the Ninth Conference of 
Elementary School Workers, held at 
Lincoln School, Teachers College. 


Professor Meek was in charge of one 
of the Institutes for Social Workers, 
held recently at the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work in Boston. The 
subject of the Institute was “Meeting 
the Needs of the Preschool Child.” 


An award of distinction was given Pro- 
fessor Meek on January 1 by the Cen- 
tral High School of Washington, D. C., 
at its annual alumni meeting. 


During the Spring Session Professor 
Meek will be on sabbatical leave. She 
is planning to spend most of the time 
on the Pacific Coast; part of the time 
will be given to travel and writing. Dur- 
ing the Summer Session Professor Meek 
will be director of the Pacific Coast 
Workshop on Secondary Education for 
the Progressive Education Association. 
As part of the program of this Work- 
shop, she will conduct a seminar on Per- 
sonal-Social Relations of Adolescents in 


the High School. 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild is a mem- 
ber of the committee preparing the 
Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. The 
title of the Yearbook is Child Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum. 


At the Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting, held in Chi- 
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cago, Professor Jersild was co-chairman 
of a section on “Radio and Child’s Edu- 
cation,” and gave an address on the 
topic “Radio’s Problem Child.” 


Professor Jersild was chairman of a 
round table discussion of the educational 
implications of research in child develop- 
ment at the Eastern regional meeting of 
the Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, held in December at the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, 
New York City. 


The December number of The Journal 
of Experimental Education contains an 
article on “Children’s Social Adjustments 
in Nursery School,” by Professor Jersild 
and Miss Mary D. Fite. This paper was 
first presented at the initial meeting of 
the Association of Professional and Ap- 
plied Psychologists at Minneapolis. 


An article by Professor Ernest Osborne 
entitled “The Family’s Contributions to 
Democracy” appeared in Parents’ Maga- 
zine for November, 1937. Professor Os- 
borne has been appointed an advisory 
editor of Parents’ Magazine. 


Professor Osborne spoke at the Arran- 
dale School in Great Neck, L. L., to 
parents representing all the Great Neck 
Schools on the topic “Capitalizing Your 
Child’s Play Interests.” 


As a consultant to the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, Professor Osborne recently made 
a trip to Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Commercial and Vocational 
Education 


An article by Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner, entitled “Vitalizing Transcrip- 
tion,” appeared in the December, 1937, 
issue of The Pitmanite. 
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Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart addressed the 
commercial teachers of Oakland, Calif, 
January 4. She reported on her recent 
experiences in the development of new 
methods in the teaching of shorthand. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Percival M. Symonds at- 
tended the meetings of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
which were held in Indianapolis Decem- 
ber 27 to 31. 


Professor Symonds has been elected vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Research 
and Program Development of the Boy 
Scouts of America. He has also been 
elected a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Individual Guidance of the 
National Education Association. 


The small group of psychologists in the 
United States who are carrying forward 
the studies in dynamic and topological 
psychology initiated by Kurt Lewin at 
the University of Berlin some years 
ago met with Dr. Lewin at the Merrill- 
Palmer School during the Christmas 
holidays. Professor Goodwin Watson 
presented a paper and discussion on 
“The Application of Topological and 
Vector Symbols to the Training and 
Improvement of Teachers.” 


Under the auspices of the League for 
Industrial Democracy Professor Wat- 
son discussed “The Co-operative Move- 
ment” in a series of addresses in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Akron, and 
Detroit during January. 


Elementary Education 


The following committees working on 
problems in Elementary Education re- 
ported their findings to the major class 
during the month of January: 
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Committee for the Study of the Or- 
ganization and Administration of the 
Ideal School: Avery M. Stevens, Public 
Schools, Hubbard, Neb.; Harold Mc- 
Clellan, Public Schools, Montebello, 
Calif.; Bonnie T. Norton, Public 
Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Roy N. 
Bryson, Skykomish, Wash.; Ethel Stry- 
ker, Public Schools, Trenton, N. J.; Al- 
fred Geist, Public Schools, Willard, 
Colo.; Oran Brown, Public Schools, 
Milan, Ind.; Charlotte Wells, Public 
Schools, LeRoy, N. Y. 

Committee for the Study of Specific 
Problems Concerned with the Transition 
of a Traditional School to a More Pro- 
gressive School: Chairman, Roxie Alex- 
ander, Farragut School, Vallejo, Calif.; 
Celia Burns, Center School, Beacon 
Falls, Conn.; Antoinette Meyer, Glen- 
ridge School, Clayton, Mo.; Josephine 
Palmer, Friends Select School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Elizabeth Whitacre, Public 
Schools, Pottstown, Pa.; Dreta Sharpe, 
Colegio Eliza Bowman, Cienfuegos, 
Cuba; Marian Bradt, Public School, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; Trinita Brown, 
student, Teachers College; Louise Kable, 
Franklin School, Englewood, N. J.; 
Helen Ross, Public Schools, Denver, 
Colo.; Jack Brown, Cayuga Heights 
School, Ithaca, N. Y.; Lorene K. Fox, 
assistant in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College; Harold McNally, 
Public Schools, Maywood, N. J.; Louise 
Cates, Garden Country Day School, 
Jackson Heights, L. I.; Dorothy L. 
_— Public Schools, Lake Bluff, 

Committee for the Study of Trends in 
the Teaching of the Language Arts: 
Chairman, Luella M. Barnes, Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y.; Alma 
Dunn, Tennessee State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn.; Olive E. Taylor, 
Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Committee for the Study of Remedial 
Work and Its Relation to the Contem- 
porary School: Chairman, Sally Childs, 
Brunswick Play School, Brunswick, Me.; 


Louise Holmer, Public Schools, Mineola, 
N. Y.; Fatoollah Hooshmand, Teheran, 
Iran; Dorothy Knoelk, Lake Bluff 
School, Shorewood, Wis.; Christine M. 
Quirk, Town of Webb Grade School, 
Old Forge, N. Y.; Dorothy E. Massi- 
cotte, Fraunfelter School, Akron, Ohio; 
Mildred J. King, Junior High School 
No. 101, New York City; Elsa 
Henschke, Utica Country Day School, 
New Hartford, N. Y.; Frances Reid, 
Fernwood Country Day School, West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Students in the major class in Elemen- 
tary Education have had the opportunity 
of participating in the planning of a new 
elementary school building in Trenton, 
N. J. Miss Ethel Stryker, a member of 
the class who is on leave from the 
Trenton schools, asked for suggestions 
for improvement in the planning of 
buildings. Under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Jean Betzner, a group of students 
met with Miss Stryker, discussed the 
needs of children, and made suggestions 
for the building. These suggestions were 
given in turn to Mr. Paul Loser, 
superintendent of schools in Trenton, 
who proposed that Miss Ethel L. Smith, 
elementary supervisor; and Mr. Samuel 
Mountford, school architect, present the 
architect’s plans for the new building 
with a miniature model of a proposed 
classroom to the students in the major 
course, for discussion and criticism. The 
proposals emerging from this discussion 
were incorporated in a new plan and a 
new model, which were presented to the 
Trenton teachers and principals for fur- 
ther suggestions. 


Another venture in the planning of 
school buildings is being made in Tren- 
ton. Three other schools are to be re- 
placed by new buildings, and in one of 
these a selected group of children is 
working with the principal, offering sug- 
gestions for improvements to be incor- 
porated. 
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Professor N. L. Engelhardt led a dis- 
cussion on the subject of school build- 
ings at the meeting of the major class 
in Elementary Education on December 
21. Plans for proposed buildings which 
represent departures from present and 
past practices in school planning were 
displayed and discussed. 


Dr. J. Frederick Weltzin, president of 
the State Teachers College, Valley City, 
N. D., and at present a Fellow of the 
Advanced School of Education, spoke to 
the major class on January 11 on the 
problem of “Teacher Involvement in 
Law.” His talk made clear the legal 
aspects of the teaching profession by 
which teachers are limited and of which 
many teachers are unaware. It was an 
unusual opportunity and privilege to 
hear this presentation by an authority 
on school law in this country. 


Fine Arts 


Professor Belle Boas led an art group 
at the Connecticut Study Conference on 
the Secondary School Curriculum, held 
in New Haven February 4 and 5 under 
the sponsorship of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 


Professor Arthur R. Young has accepted 
an invitation to teach in the art depart- 
ment of the University of California at 
Los Angeles next summer. 


Miss Edith L. Mitchell is participating 
this semester in extramural work in the 
field of curriculum construction at Os- 
sining and Patchogue, N. Y., and in the 
field of kindergarten and primary educa- 
tion at Norwalk, Conn. 

Miss Mitchell was the leader of the 
Elementary Art Conferences held on 
January 14 and 15 at Washington, D. C., 
in connection with the Middle Atlantic 
States Regional Conferences of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and the 


Education Association of the District of 
Columbia. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professor Harry D. Kitson attended the 
convention of the National Teachers of 
Commercial Education at Chicago, De- 
cember 28 to 30. 


About thirty students in Guidance and 
Personnel are among the hundred or 
more new appointees who took the Civil 
Service Examination in June and have 
received appointments with the Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor. . 


Student Personnel Administration 


The Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
consisting of Misses Dorothy Bourne, 
dean of girls, High School, Rye, N. Y.; 
Marion Brown, dean of girls, University 
High School, Oakland, Calif.; Esther 
Dayman, dean of students and professor 
of education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Elsie Smithies, assistant 
principal, University of Chicago High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Hilda Threlkeld, 
dean of women, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mary Yost, dean of 
women, Leland Stanford University, 
California; and Professor Ruth Strang, 
chairman, has prepared two pamphlets 
for publication: one on “The Dean of 
Women in Colleges and Universities,” 
and the other on “The Dean of Girls 
in High Schools.” These pamphlets will 
be sent to the members of the Associa- 
tion. They form the basis for discussion 
at the Thursday afternoon session of the 
annual meeting of the Association on 
February 24, in Atlantic City. At that 
session Professor Strang will speak on 
“New Developments in the Position of 
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Dean of Women and Dean of Girls.” 

Professor Strang will speak at the 
meeting of the College Personnel Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City on February 23, 
her topic being “What Constitutes Good 
Clinical Diagnosis in Determining Read- 
ing and Study Habits of College Stu- 
dents?” 


On January 23 Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones discussed with a group of parents 
at the Riverside Church some guidance 
implications of the mental development 
of young children. 

Professor Lloyd-Jones will attend the 
meetings of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations in Atlantic City February 23 
to 26, and those of the Student Person- 
nel Committee of the American Council 
on Education February 26 and 27. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant ad- 
dressed the Women’s University Club of 
Middletown, N. Y., on February 10. 
This organization entertained the girls 
of the graduating class of the high school 
at a meeting for consideration of oppor- 
tunities for post high school education. 


As a member of the Yearbook Commit- 
tee on Guidance of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Professor 
Strang will take part in the discussion 
of the Yearbook at the meeting in At- 
lantic City on February 26. Professor 
Strang’s chapter in the Yearbook is en- 
titled “Guidance in the Development of 
Personality.” 


History 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Philadelphia 
on December 31, Professor Merle Curti 
read a paper entitled “Reformers Con- 
sider the Constitution.” 


Professors A. E. Bestor and Erling M. 
Hunt and Miss Alice W. Spieseke at- 


tended the sessions of the American His- 
torical Association, American Political 
Science Association, and National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies held at Phila- 
delphia December 27 to 31. 


Professor Hunt addressed the New Eng- 
land History Teachers Association, in 
Boston, on December 3 and 4. His topics 
were “Newer Developments in the So- 
cial Studies” and “Current Events in 
the High School.” 


Professor Emeritus Henry Johnson will 
give courses at the University of Minne- 
sota during the 1938 summer session. 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews at- 
tended the meetings of the Social Science 
Society held in Atlantic City December 
28 to 30. 

Recently Professor Andrews addressed 
the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, on “Consumer Edu- 
cation,’ and the Cornell Alumnae 
Association, Philadelphia, on “East and 
West.” 


“Why Behave?” was the title of an ad- 
dress given recently by Professor May 
B. Van Arsdale over Station WHN. 
This was one of a series of radio talks 
on the subject “How Wives Share Their 
Husbands’ Courses”—a series on the 
Study Program for wives of students in 
the Advanced School of Education. Pro- 
fessor Van Arsdale discussed her course 
on Hospitality and Etiquette, which this 
group of women is permitted to audit. 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer sailed on 
January 4 for a tour that will include 
Cairo, Beirut, Baghdad, Teheran, Istan- 
bul, and Athens. 
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Classroom Literature for December pre- 
sents a list of books suitable for 
mathematical recreations both in the ele- 
mentary school and in the high school. 
The November issue listed a selection of 
the children’s books of 1937 that are 
particularly outstanding. The origin of 
the Newberry Medal Award and the 
Randolph Caldecott Medal, together 
with a list of the Newberry prize books, 
was presented in the October issue. Cur- 
rent issues of Classroom Literature are 
distributed without charge in the School 
Library Laboratory. The yearly subscrip- 
tion price beginning with the July issue 
is one dollar, and back numbers are 
available in the School Library Labora- 
tory at fifteen cents each. An index of the 
earlier issues has been prepared and is 
available upon request. 


The issue of The Library Consultant 
dealing with library materials useful in 
the field of adult education is now avail- 
able. Copies of this issue, as well as of 
earlier ones on the subjects of govern- 
ment documents, the school library, sta- 
tistics needed in educational work, and 
materials for the study and teaching of 
English, science, history, and home eco- 
nomics, can be obtained from the Office 
of the Library at fifteen cents each. 

With the December issue The Library 
Consultant changed from a_ lengthy 
quarterly to a short monthly sheet. Ten 
of these will appear during the year 
1937-1938. Two are now available: one 
a Service Leaflet giving directions for 
preparing term papers; the other a Book 
List suggesting inexpensive books which 
can be used instead of gift cards. Single 
issues are available at five cents; the 
subscription price is fifty cents for ten 
issues. 


Lincoln School 


Mr. N. E. Bingham is acting as con- 
sultant in connection with the curriculum 
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revision program under way in Wil- 
mington, Del. 


“Industrial Arts at Lincoln School” 
was the title of a talk which Miss Elaine 


Dickinson gave to the teachers of River- 
head, L. I., on December 15. 


Mr. Edwin §. Fulcomer contributed an 
article entitled “Where Does English 
Come In?” to the February 1938 issue 
of The English Journal. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins spent a 
week in December conferring with the 
school staff of Pasadena, Calif., on prob- 
lems of secondary education. He also 
participated in the Los Angeles County 
Institute program. 

On January 4 Professor Hopkins gave 
an address at Riverhead, L. I., on “Mod- 
ern Trends in Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” 


Miss Rose Khourie contributed a talk 
on “The Place of Art in an Integrating 
Curriculum” to the course Education 
211L on January 11. 


“Our Farmers,” one of the Building 
America series of study units issued un- 
der the editorship of Dr. James E. Men- 
denhall, was published in December. 


Miss Gertrude Paddock was initiated a 
member of Pi Lambda Theta in Decem- 
ber. 


On January 11 Mr. Lawrence Riggs 
spoke to the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Public School 189, New York City, on 
the topic “How May We Help Children 
to a Greater Security?” 

Mr. Riggs presented a lecture-demon- 
stration to the Guidance Laboratory of 
Teachers College January 8 on the case 
of a boy referred to the counselor be- 
cause he was failing in his subjects. 


In connection with a course in curricu- 
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lum making in public schools, Mrs. 
Florence Tchaika gave two talks recently 
at Ossining, N. Y., on “Social Sciences 


in the First Grade.” 


Under the auspices of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Science Club of the 
Air, Miss Rose Wyler is continuing 
weekly broadcasts on science subjects for 
use in elementary schools. These broad- 
casts are heard over a coast-to-coast net- 
work. 


Mathematics 


Professor C. B. Upton will speak before 
the Teacher Training Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics on February 25 at Atlantic City. 
His topic will be “What Professional 
Training Is Needed for Teaching Arith- 
metic in Elementary Schools?” 


Music Education 


The following musical numbers com- 
prised the entire memorial service given 
by the staff and students of Music Edu- 
cation for Professor Alice E. Bivins, 
who died on December 20: Prelude, Can- 
tabile (Franck) ; Ave Verum (Mozart) ; 
Come unto Him, All Ye That Labor 
(Handel); Air for G string (Bach); 
Christmas Lullabies—Sleep, Baby, Sleep 
(Hungarian); Balulalow (Warlock); 
Andante from String Quartet in E Flat 
(von Dittersdorf); Sweet and Low 
(Barnby) ; Souls of the Righteous (Ter- 
tius Noble); Congregational Hymn, O 
Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go (No. 
37) (Peace); Postlude, Adagio from 
Sixth Symphony (Widor). 


A large number of the Music Educa- 
tion staff will attend the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference in St. Louis 
March 27 to April 1. Students who de- 
Sire to join a special party which will 
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start from New York should write to 
Dr. Raymond Burrows, Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Professor Miles Dresskell and Miss Sara 
Knight gave a sonata recital for violin 
and piano at the Plymouth Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 5. The 
Plymouth Institute was started by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

On January 18, Professor Dresskell, 
accompanied by Miss Knight, was soloist 
for The Middletown Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Middletown, N. Y. 


Professor N. L. Church spoke before 
the Rhode Island Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion in Providence on February 8. His 
subject was “Future Trends in the 
Training of School Bands.” 


Normal School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden, who last year 
was vice-president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
and chairman of Section Q, gave the re- 
tiring vice-president’s address before a 
joint meeting of Sections I and Q in 
Indianapolis on December 28. His sub- 
ject was “Some Factors Affecting the 
Salaries of College and University 
Teachers.” In his report he used the 
data and opinions obtained from an in- 
quiry addressed to the universities and 
colleges on the accredited list of the As- 
sociation of American Universities and 
to the state teachers colleges. 


Professor W. C. Bagley addressed the 
students and staff of Marymount Col- 
lege, Tarrytown, N. Y., January 13 on 
“The Present Status of the Science of 
Education.” He spent January 20 at the 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y., 
consulting with the staff and addressing 
the student body. 


Dr. Charles Russell, who for fifteen 
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years has been president of the State 
Teachers College, Westfield, Mass., and 
during the Summer Sessions has been a 
member of the staff of Teachers College 
in the field of the professional education 
of teachers, has recently been appointed 
Curator of Education of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


The Christmas Festival of the Depart- 
ment was held on December 17 in the 
Kindergarten Room around the open fire- 
place. As usual the procession of red- 
robed carolers carried lighted candles 
which were placed on the shelf under 
the Della Robbia Madonna and Child. 
Everyone present had some part in the 
festival—distributing holly to the guests, 
placing a lighted candle to brighten the 
room, singing carols, and, finally, drinking 
hot wassail and joining in giving toasts 
to students, staff, and alumnae. 

In accordance with a custom now in 
its sixth year, a Christmas Bulletin con- 
taining an account of the year’s happen- 
ings in the Department and greetings 
from every member of the staff was in- 
cluded in packages mailed to former stu- 
dents now in the foreign field. These 
packages were distributed to students 
and alumnae at the Christmas Festival, 
and each was asked to write an accom- 
panying letter to give a personal touch 
and to carry on professional contacts 
with our most distant alumnae. 


Dr. Agnes Rogers, formerly psychologist 
in the Department, is comfortably settled 
in her ancestral home in Angus, Scotland. 
Miss Rita Ruggles, a friend of Dr. Rog- 
ers, is living with her. 


Miss Grace Owen, honorable Adviser to 
the Nursery School Association of Great 
Britain, who, by invitation from Profes- 
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sor Patty S. Hill, served on the staff of 
this department in 1922-1923, sent New 
Year’s greetings from her home in York, 
England. Her letter to Professor Hill 
was written in a reminiscent mood, hark- 
ing back to her student days at Teachers 
College in 1905, when Professor Hill 
was presenting the results of her ex- 
periments in the schools of Louisville, 
Ky., and when Miss Susan E. Blow was 
defending, on the same platform, the 
traditional Froebelian point of view in 
kindergarten and primary education. 
Miss Owen closes her reminiscences of 
the period thus, “I remember you as far 
back as 1905 when the battle royal was 
on at Teachers College between you 
and Miss Blow, and recall vividly with 
what tremendous interest I listened to 
you. Much water has passed under the 
bridge since then, but it is a joy to know 
how greatly your work is appreciated to- 
day throughout the whole world.” 


Still another interesting letter of New 
Year’s greeting comes from war-ridden 
China, written by Miss Susan Eames 
who was a student in the Department 
nineteen years ago. The letter expresses 
deep and righteous indignation over the 
suffering to which Chinese children are 
being subjected. 


The Horace Mann Kindergarten for 
Five-Year-Old Children, by Charlotte 
Gano Garrison, Emma Dickson Sheehy, 
and Alice Dalgliesh, which was recently 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
is being well received throughout the 
country. In a number of localities copies 
are being provided for each teacher of 
children of kindergarten age within the 
school system. 

This volume, which presents a curric- 
ulum study in connection with the Horace 
Mann Plan for Teaching Children, is 
based on records of the actual experiences 
and activities of children in the five-year- 
old kindergarten of the Horace Mann 
School. 


— 
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Rural Education 


Professor Frank W. Cyr, Dr. Arvid J. 
Burke, and Professor Paul Mort are 
joint authors of a volume on school 
finance entitled Paying for Our Public 
Schools, which has recently come from 
the press of the International Textbook 
Company, Scranton, Pa. This compact 
treatment of school costs, intended for 
the lay public, is interestingly written 
and is illustrated with diagrams, pen 
sketches, and photographs of the before- 
and-after type. The ten brief chapters, 
all addressed to the average citizen, are 
entitled: Our methods of school support 
are out of date; Americans want the 
best in schools; The decline of equality 
in school support; Causes of educational 
inequalities; Can we afford equality in 
schools?; Some principles and practices 
of equalization; Equalization through 
state aid the solution; Raising the money; 
Efficient local districts; and A brief re- 
view. The bibliography includes a brief 
list of selected books for the general 
reader and more extensive lists for stu- 
dents and school administrators. The 
book is one of the Modern School Series 
edited by Professor Cyr. 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn and Miss 
Etta Schneider are joint authors with 
Dr. Edgar Dale and Mr. Charles F. 
Hoban of Motion Pictures in Education, 
a source book for teachers and adminis- 
trators published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. This volume gives 
a carefully evaluated summary of the 
literature in the new and rapidly ex- 
panding field of motion pictures. The 
different sections cover the administra- 
tion of visual aids; teaching techniques; 
selection of instructional materials; film 
production in schools; experimental re- 
search in instructional films; and teacher 
preparation in visual education. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner, who 
has just returned from sabbatical leave, 


most of which was spent in Australia 
and New Zealand, has expanded his 
rural surveys course, formerly a one- 
point course, into a one-to-three point 
course on methodological techniques in 
social studies. The new course is in- 
tended for both rural and urban students, 
and will be given in part by Professor 
W. C. Hallenbeck and Dr. Irving Lorge, 
with the rural and urban groups meet- 
ing separately at times. 


Miss Daisy M. Kettley, a graduate stu- 
dent in Rural Education, recently re- 
turned from South Africa, where she 
spent the summer and fall months in col- 
lecting first-hand material for her 
Doctor’s dissertation on Jeanes school 
supervision for Africa. 


An interesting visitor in the Department 
recently was Miss Iman E. Schatzmann 
of Switzerland, who is now traveling 
in the United States under the auspices 
of the Farm Foundation of Chicago for 
the purpose of studying progressive and 
cultural activities in rural schools. At the 
January meeting of the Rural Club Miss 
Kettley and Miss Schatzmann furnished 
a stimulating program reporting rural 
education observations in the areas they 
had recently visited. 


Secondary Education 


The very large attendance at the lunch- 
eon meeting of the Secondary Club on 
December 11 was evidence both of the 
service value of the Club to students in 
the Department and of the drawing 
power of Professor George S. Counts’s 
name on a program at Teachers College. 
Professor Counts’s address was entitled 
“Implications of Russian Education for 
Secondary Education in the United 
States.” 


Professor and Mrs. Thomas H. Briggs 
entertained the Secondary Club at a 
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Christmas party in their home on De- 
cember 16. The program consisted of a 
request reading of a delightful Christmas 
story by Professor Briggs and of Christ- 
mas music, both instrumental and vocal, 
by members of the Club. 


The first 1938 meeting of the Secondary 
Club was held on January 13, with mod- 
ern art as the central theme for dis- 
cussion. Professor Arthur R. Young 
presented an illustrated lecture on the 
subject “Art Forms of Today,” explain- 
ing the work of the artist as a portrayer 
of social attitudes in drawing and paint- 
ing, and as a designer of utilitarian forms. 


At the meeting of the Secondary Group 
on January 17 at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University, Professor 
George W. Hartmann spoke on “The 
New Psychologies and Their Implica- 
tions for Practical Procedures in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” The interest taken in 
such a subject by men in positions of 
leadership in modern secondary schools 
was indicated by the general participa- 
tion in a discussion period in which Pro- 
fessor Hartmann answered questions put 
to him after the close of his address. 


Professor Briggs has been appointed by 
the National Education Association to 
the advisory committee of the Founda- 
tion to Fight Infantile Paralysis. 


“Planning for Secondary Education,” by 
Professor Briggs, appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 2. This article explains the program 
of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals for promoting the reports of 
its Committee on Orientation. 


At the annual dinner of the Eagle Rock 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
held at the Athletic Club in Montclair, 
N. J., on January 11, Professor E. K. 
Fretwell spoke on “Scouting and Boy 
Citizens.” About four hundred men were 
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present, representing Scouting in Mont- 
clair, Glen Ridge, Verona, Caldwell, and 
Essex Falls, N. J. Mr. R. K. Honaman 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories of 
New York, vice-president of the Coun- 
cil, was in charge of the dinner. 


Professor Will French went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 13 to partici- 
pate in the panel discussion conducted 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women of that city on the sub- 
ject “The Functions of Secondary 
Education.” 


The annual Open House meeting of 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Phila- 
delphia was held January 15, with Pro- 
fessor George C. Galphin, formerly 
assistant in Secondary Education at 
Teachers College, as general adviser for 
the meeting. The Open House this year, 
under the chairmanship of Samuel En- 
gle Burr, superintendent of schools at 
New Castle, Del., met in twelve sections 
dealing with such topics as Home Room 
Programs, Student Councils, Assemblies, 
Athletics for Boys, Athletics for Girls, 
School Publications, and Dramatics. An 
“expert” adult was present to aid in 
guiding pupil discussion in each section; 
for example, in the National Clubs sec- 
tion Mr. Frank H. Nye and Miss Mar- 
garet MacDonald were present; in 
Subject Matter clubs, Mr. M. Channing 
Wagner; in Dramatic clubs, Professor 
Magdalene Kramer; in Student Coun- 
cils, Dr. Galen Jones and Mr. Oscar 
Granger; in Athletics for Girls, Pro- 
fessor Agnes Wayman; in Assemblies, 
Miss Helen Church. Sectional meetings 
were followed by a general meeting un- 
der the direction of Professor Fretwell, 
who served as general co-ordinator of 
the meeting. The afternoon was devoted 
to a panel discussion participated in by 
representatives of the Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Principals Association and the 
visiting “experts,” with Professor Fret- 
well as chairman. 
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On January 18, at the invitation of Dr. 
G. B. Rose, principal of the George 
Inness Junior High School, Montclair, 
N. J., Professor Fretwell spoke to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the school 
on “Junior High School Education in 
1938.” Prior to the meeting Professor 
Fretwell joined the men principals of 
the Montclair schools at luncheon. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Committee on Education of the Boy 
Scouts of America on January 20, three 
new members of the committee were 
present: Professor Philip W. L. Cox 
of the School of Education of New York 
University; Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, super- 
intendent of schools, Montclair, N. J.; 
and Dr. Charles Russell, Curator of 
Education of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Dean Emeritus James 
E. Russell is chairman emeritus of this 
committee and Professor Fretwell is 
chairman. 


An article by Professor Briggs, “Has the 
Junior High School Made Good?”, will 
appear in an early issue of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. 


Mr. John C. Hepler has presented to 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
as an essay in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts, “An Interpretation of the Edu- 
cational Philosophy of Thomas H. 
Briggs.” The study contains an annotated 
bibliography of 167 items. 


The degree of Doctor of Education has 
been awarded to Mrs. Stella Van Pet- 
ten Henderson, assistant professor of 
education at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. Mrs. Henderson, 
whose adviser was Professor Briggs, was 
a student in Secondary Education last 
year, and an officer in the Secondary 
Club. 


Dr. Adriaan J. Smuts (Ph.D. 1937) 


spent last summer and fall visiting 
schools in Germany, Scandinavia, and 
England, and in December sailed for his 
homeland, South Africa. 


Speech Education 


Professor Milton Smith gave a talk en- 
titled “Training of Teachers of Dramatic 
Art” on December 30 at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


Miss Elizabeth Fatherson presided at the 
round table discussion of “Children’s 
Dramatic Activities” at the American 
Educational Theatre Association Con- 
vention, held December 30 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


“The Little Theatre Movement in the 
United States” was the subject of a talk 
given by Mr. Charles F. Wells at an 
open meeting of the Civic Theatre, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., on December 9. Mr. Wells 
also spoke on “The Current New York 
Theatre” at the What’s What in New 
York Section of the Teachers College 
Graduate Club, December 19. 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman took part 
in a panel discussion of adequate train- 
ing for teachers of speech at the meet- 
ing of the Speech Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education on January 14. 


Professor Magdalene Kramer gave a 
talk on “Choral Speaking as an Educa- 
tional Activity” on January 7 for the 
Cultural Olympics program at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. On this same 
program Mrs. Zimmerman spoke on 
“Choral Speaking as an Aid in Voice and 
Speech Improvement.” 


On January 20 Professor Kramer ad- 
dressed the executives of Camp Fire 
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Girls at their national meeting, held at 
the Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, New York 
City. The subject of her talk was 
“Choral Speaking.” 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Barker, Leo V. (Ph.D. 1934), appointed 
minister, Congregational Church, Ovid, 
Mich. 

Bond, Guy L. (Ph.D. 1935), appointed as- 
sistant professor of education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bovard, Esther Marie (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed substitute instructor in English, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burke, Marjorie (A.M. 1935), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, III. 

Calderon, Helen Delehanty, appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Mission of the Immac- 
ulate Virgin, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Caldwell, Emmett A., appointed sixth 
grade teacher, State School for Boys, War- 
wick, N. Y. 

Campbell, Bertha L. (B.S. 1926), ap- 
pointed dietitian, St. Christopher’s School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Crawford, Iona (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in homemaking, State Teachers 
College, Montgomery, Ala. 

DeFrees, Florence V. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed industrial secretary, Y.W.C.A., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Fordrung, Catherine (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of Speech, Holy Cross Acad- 
emy, New York City. 

Gordon, Evelyne L. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed director of speech, High School, 
Long Beach, L. I. 

Harrison, Grace Adams, Mrs., appointed 
nutritionist, Connecticut Dairy & Food 
Council, Hartford, Conn. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Hazen, Winifred, appointed co-ordinator 
in parent education, Extension Division, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ingalls, Ida (A.M. 1924), appointed as 
assistant professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Jennings, Gertrude S. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Southern 
Navajo Building School, Fort Defiance, 
Ariz. 

Johnson, William H. E., appointed teacher 
of English to foreign-born, Bronx Voca- 
tional High School, Adult Education Project, 
The Bronx, New York City. 

Joseph, Vivian W. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in English, history, and 
Bible, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, N. C. 

Kasson, Ethel (B.S. 1937), appointed 
nursery school teacher, Mrs. Harper’s Nurs- 
ery School, New York City. 

Kumler, Katharine W. (A.M. 1920), ap- 
pointed nutritionist, Better Education Com- 
mittee, Cleveland Health Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Langschur, Ina May, appointed teacher of 
home economics and manager of cafeteria, 
High School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Miller, Allie Mildred (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed director of home economics, State 
College, Dover, Del. 

Nichols, Ina Pearl (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in textiles and clothing, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Rosenthal, Zelma (A.M. 1927), appointed 
dietitian, Brooklyn Home and Hospital for 
Aged, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ross, Frances V. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
employment manager, Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, New 
York City. (Civil Service) 

Seabury, Hugh F., appointed head of 
speech department, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 

Sharp, Anne K. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
head of lower school, Graham-Eckes School, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Smith, Grace, appointed teacher of social 
sciences, E. E. Bass Junior High School, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Smith, Ilse M. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
legislative analyst, Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Old Age Insurance, Washington, 
D. C. 

[Continued in March Record] 


